THE THEATRE. 


Miss Mary Anderson. 


By WILLIAM ARCHER. 


T is not three years since Miss Mary Anderson first came among 
us, a young American girl, heralded only by undeniable evidence 
{the sun being witness) of her striking beauty, and conflicting 
rumours as to her talent. She is now returning to her native land 
an artistic and social notability of the first magnitude. Her success 
is all the more remarkable—certainly all the more creditable—in 
that it has been gained entirely by her own unaided efforts in the 
art she professes. She had no social notoriety to launch her on her 
career, nor did she take any pains to acquire it. She shunned 
rather than courted personal publicity. She did not ride on fire- 
engines or sleep in coffins. Scandal, even in this malevolent world, 
held aloof from her, and if silly gossip now and then gave her “the 
puff oblique,” it was without her connivance and to her no small dis- 
comfort. It may even be said that she was deliberately and 
injudiciously contemptuous of all personal means of propitiation. 
To some people, unable to dissociate the’ two ideas of “dramatic 
artist ” and “ eccentric bohemian,” her attitude appeared unwarrant- 
ably repellent, and she suffered in more ways than one from a certain 
unapproachabieness which was construed as the feminine form of 
that foible which in the stronger sex we call priggishness. Even 
Criticism was not unaffected by this feeling, and she was treated, I 
do not say with injustice, but certainly with scant cordiality. She 
has won the public with little help from the press, and that, in these 
days, is of itself a remarkable achievement. 

In this, it seems to me, the public has shown a just instinct, and 
it is because I take this view, and am able to speak with sincere 
admiration of most of Miss Anderson’s work, that I venture to 
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undertake this brief retrospect of her performances in England. “I 
do so in spite of one serious disqualification, to wit, my having 
missed the first two of these performances. At the time of Miss 
Anderson’s first appearance I was abroad, and on my return to 
England the aforesaid coldness of the press (aided, perhaps, by a 
lack of enthusiasm for Mrs. Lovell and Lord Lytton) prevented me 
from making any haste to become acquainted with the new 
American actress. Accordingly I missed her Parthenia and her 
Pauline. It was not until the first night of “ Comedy and Tragedy ” 
that I summoned up sufficient curiosity to go and see the much- 
photographed fair one; and even then it was Mr. Gilbert’s name on 
the playbill rather than Miss Anderson’s that .tempted me to fight 
my way into the Lyceum pit—not in those days such a luxurious 
point of observation as to predispose one favourably by sheer force 
of physical well-being. ‘Everything tended, then, to bias me against 
Miss Anderson, yet I left the theatre that evening convinced by 
her Galatea of the rare quality of her talent, and by her Clarice of 
its remarkable range. This conviction was strengthened by a 
further study of her performance of these parts, was not shaken by 
her Juliet, unsatisfactory though it was, and has recently been con- 
firmed by her charming Rosalind. My average estimate of her 
achievement would perhaps have been lower had I seen her 
Parthenia and Pauline, which, for reasons to be mentioned presently, 
may possibly have shared the inferiority of her Juliet. Bvt in 
things of art an “average estimate” is an absurdity. A chain is as 
strong as its weakest link, but, contrariwise, the strongest of a series 
of artistic efforts affords the measure of its success. An “average 
estimate” would bring many a heaven-storming reputation to the 
dust, and among the celebrities of the day Miss Anderson would 
perhaps not be the one to suffer most by it. 

It is nu paradox to say that Miss Anderson’s beauty has hindered 
her acceptance at her true artistic value. “ Her talent,” it is said 
quite truly, “ would be of little avail without her beauty,” and hence 
the conclusion is drawn that her talent is small. This is totally 
illogical. The same remark might have been made about Mrs. 
Siddons, but who would draw the same conclusion? The point is 
a delicate one, but for my part I see nothing very exceptional in 
Miss Anderson’s beauty. “Without her talent it would be just suffi- 
cient to entitle her to a fairly prominent place among the vestals’ 
who tend the sacred lamp of burlesque. Her features are too sharp 
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tto be classically ideal, and, on the other, hand, her face lacks, not 
refinement indeed, but that subtle charm, that glamour, that mag- 
netism which makes some women irresistible. Her grace, which 
simply means the use she makes of her physical advantages, is quite 
another matter. It forms part, and perhaps the most remarkable 
part, of her talent. It is very exceptional, if not unique. Perhaps 
the distinction I wish to draw may be illustrated by a reference to 
two famous passages in which two poets have spoken of another 
beauty, not without renown in her day. “When Helen of Troy rises 
before the gaze of Marlowe’s Faustus he exclaims :— 


Oh, thou art fairer than the evening air 
Clad in the beauty of a thousand stars ! 


The intense, mystic, one may almost say Rossettian, beauty sug- 
gested by those lovely lines no one would think of attributing to 
Miss Anderson ; but, on the other hand, Tennyson’s description of 
the same “ fair woman ” as 


** A daughter of the gods, divinely tall 
And most divinely fair” 


might be applied without hyperbole to our American Galatea. Her 
beauty—and this is the point I would be at—is not of the Circean 
order, enthralling the senses and perverting the judgment. It is 
good, honest, healthy comeliness, a precious gift, but not a talisman 
to conjure with. It throws merit into relief, but it would scarcely 
cover a multiride of sins. To inquire whether Miss Anderson owes 
more to her beauty than to her talent is like inquiring whether 
hydrogen or oxygen is the more important element in the composi- 
tion of water. The chemical formula for water, it may be said, is 
H,O, and so the analysis of Miss Anderson’s endowment might 
perhaps give us the formula B,T—two parts of beauty to one of 
talent. But the weight of the oxygen is as eight to one, and it is, 
after all, the life-sustaining element. 

In the foregoing paragraphs I have purposely avoided the word 
“genius.” Genius, I take it, is talent with a superadded magnetism, 
an incommunicable, indefinable somewhat,a gift received so directly 
from nature as to seem almost supernatural. Now Miss Anderson’s 
talent seems to me as unmagnetic as her beauty. She charms, but 
she does not enrapture. Her art rises through three degrees—clever, 
cleverer, cleverest—but it does not soar beyond measurement or 
comparison into the region of imspiration. So much I willingly 
allow to her detractors, merely contending that we are not in these 
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days so rich in genius as to be able coldly to dismiss graceful, 
accomplished, and, in its way, unique talent. 

Galatea, to descend to particulars, remains Miss Anderson’s 
highest achievement. I never saw Mrs. Kendal’s performance of 
the part, which doubtless had its own inimitable merits, but it can 
scarcely have been more exquisite than Miss Anderson’s. She 
glides, a being from another world, through the impure air of Mr, 
Gilbert’s cockney Attica. She has been called cold and artificial ; 
for my part, I wish we had a little more such coldness and artifice, 
Every intonation, every gesture, every pose is so convincingly right 
that we are at once convinced there must be something wrong. An 
occasional false emphasis, a jog-trot delivery of verse, with an accent 
on every monosyllable, a tendency to attitudinise at all hazards, in 
and out of season—these are the graces, certainly inartificial, which 
we have been taught to appreciate and admire. An artist comes 
who speaks with just inflexions, whose movements form a glowing 
commentary, or rather a subtly-modulated accompaniment, to the 
lines she is uttering—and, behold! her art is artifice, and we pro- 
claim her “ faultily faultless, splendidly null.” No more in this part 
than in others does she electrify us with flashes of inspiration ; but 
in this part we miss them less, for who can expect to be thrilled 
very deeply through the medium of Mr. Gilbert’s pathos? She 
introduces some exquisite touches of pure womanliness, which 
approach inspiration, but the true merit of her performance lies in 
its even, unbroken charm. At the risk of an apparent anti-climax, 
I may say that the quality which pleases me most in her Galatea is 
its inoffensiveness. This may seem very negative praise, but as 
things go it amounts to a panegyric. How often is it given us to: 
leave a theatre feeling that there has been no false note, no jar, no 
discord, in the performance we have witnessed? Miss Anderson 
does all that can be done to make Galatea tolerable ; yet one would 
like to know whether Mr. Gilbert’s conscience does not tingle a little 
at some of the lines he puts into her mouth and some of the 
situations in which he places her. 

“Comedy and Tragedy ” again is a mere show-piece, a recitation 
in dramatic setting, interesting as a proof of Miss Anderson’s versa- 
tility, but not otherwise noteworthy. It shows that she can give 
rein to her passion without letting it get the bit between its teeth 
and carry her away into bombast. She can be forcible without 
ranting, a power which she owes mainly to her wonderful voice. It 
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is not to everyone a pleasing organ, but there can be no doubt of 
its power and compass, or of the skill with which Miss Anderson 
usually handles it. Clarice’s recitation or “improvisation” is one 
of her cleverest achievements. If she can be said ever to have 
electrified an audience, it was with this most original piece of acting 
on the first night of “ Comedy and Tragedy.”* 

Juliet, I am told by one who has followed Miss 
Anderson’s career from its beginning with sympathetic 
interest, was one of the first parts, if not the very first, 
in which she ever appeared. She was very young, very 
untrained, very raw. It was a moral and physical impossibility 
that her rendering of a character which demands the deepest study 
and the rarest technical skill should be other than very imperfect. 
The industry and eagerness for self-improvement which are strong 
forces in Miss Anderson’s nature have since corrected her methods, 
and ripening years have brought ripened powers of comprehension ; 
so that Galatea, one of her later parts, and Rosalind, her 
very latest, are strong and mature performances, while in Juliet (and 
perhaps in Pauline and Parthenia) she has never quite thrown off 
the shallow conceptions and bad habits adopted while she was yet 
a girl in her teens. Her Juliet, to adapt Mrs. Poyser’s phrase, 
should be conceived over again and conceived differently. It 
totally lacks distinction, depth, and subtlety. The opening 
passages, in ball-room and balcony, are treated as scenes of light 
comedy. Juliet is an American school-girl, with a considerable 
sense of humour, drifting into a not over-dignified flirtation with a 
sentimental young man. The passages of lyric rapture are spoken 









* Some of the defects of Mr. Gilbert's ingenious little play are inseparable from the 
subject, but others are avoidable, and consequently irritating. Why, in the first place, 
does he change the Duc de Richelieu of his sketch into the much more definite historic 
figure of the Duc d’Orléans, Regent of France, thus trebling the unreality of the whole 
construction ? Why does the best stage manager in England allow the said Regent to 
promenade at large about the room, so that he has but to take two bounds to be with 
his friends in the upper story, and laughs at the pair who have so ingeniously trapped 
him? Surely the whole point of the situation is gone when D’ Aulnay makes no attempt 
to block his passage to the stairs, by which it would be his first instinct to escape. 
Could not the business of the key be a little less clumsily managed ? And, finally, is it 
Not a little inhuman of the whole party to drop into an elegant tableau around the vic- 
torious D’Aulnay, utterly unmindful of the unfortunate Regent of France, who is 
“ wounded to the death” in the back garden? Dr. Choquart seems, indeed, to be a bit 
of a Jacobin, or at least a Girondin, born out of due time; but for the credit of his 
profession he could scarcely refrain from offering some assistance even to such a bloated 


Bourbon as the Regent, instead of calmly leaving him to welter at leisure in his blue 
blood. 
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without the slightest feeling for their lyric quality. It is even note- 
worthy, as bearing out the theory of immaturity, that whereas in 
Galatea and Rosalind Miss Anderson speaks the verse of her part 
with perfect correctness, in Juliet she more than once interpolates 
or misplaces words, to the destruction of the metre. In the more 
emotional passages Miss Anderson’s fine qualities make themselves 
apparent, but in a formless, ineffective way. The potion scene 
lacks gradation, and in the scene where she learns of Romeo's 
banishment she manages for once to strain her voice, and positively 
rants. Two really fine passages relieve the general mediocrity of 
the performance—to wit, the coaxing scene with the nurse, and the 
scene in the Friar’s cell. The charm of the latter passage comes 
mainly, perhaps, from her superb management of her draperies, but 
charming it is beyond denial. 

Of Miss Anderson’s Julia in “The Hunchback” I shall say 
nothing. The play is to me such a weariness of the flesh that I 
have no idea how the} character of the heroine should be played. 
My opinion is that it should mot be played. Miss Anderson was 
stately, graceful, and I believe intelligent, in the part, but she could 
not galvanise it into even a semblance of vitality. 

Let us pass, then, to Miss Anderson’s latest and most interesting 
effort—her Rosalind. The critics who criticise before the event 
were full of doubts as to her capacity for comedy. Juliet’s scene 
with the Nurse‘should have banished any such doubt. It proved 
Miss Anderson’s possession of a fund of delicate playfulness which 
could not but stand her in good stead in the part of the sprightly 
Ganymede. This quality was, indeed, apparent throughout ; but, 
as Lady Martin remarks, it is a “strange perversion” to suppose 
that Rosalind can be adequately performed by actresses “ whose 
strength lies only in comedy.” ‘There is in her a “deep womanly 
tenderness,” and an,“ intellect disciplined by fine culture,” which 
must be made apparent through all her sportive vivacity. In the: 
“deep womanly tenderness” Miss Anderson was, perhaps, a little 
lacking. Her Rosalind was girlish rather than womanly, but it 
was so brightly,’frankly, healthily girlish that to have quarrelled 
with it would have been sheer captiousness. In the opening scenes 
(it must be remembered that I speak of her first performance of 
the part, a most trying occasion) she had not altogether warmed 
to her work, though even here she was intelligent and charming. 
Her speech to the. Duke, culminating in the line, “What’s that 
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to me? My father was no traitor!” showed traces of her early 
and unpolished manner. It lacked nobility and loftiness. Its 
indignation was too loud. It was invective rather than self- 
restrained and scathing sarcasm. Not till she appeared in the first 
forest scene was Miss Anderson’s success assured, but then a very 
few speeches placed it beyond question. Her appearance was ideal. 
No actress whom I have seen in Rosalind, or indeed in any 
“doublet and hose” part, wears these trying garments with any- 
thing like the ease, grace, and perfect good taste displayed by Miss 
Anderson. In most Rosalinds the woman obtrudes herself upon 
the physical as wel! as the mental eye. We cannot get rid of the 
feeling that Orlando must inevitably see through this masquerade 
from the very first. In Miss Anderson’s case we meet with no such 
stumbling-block. A cleverly-designed costume, modest without 
prudery, combined with her lithe, well-knit and in no way redundant 
figure to make her a perfect embodiment of the “saucy lackey.” 
Her beauty, which is essentially feminine, was the only circumstance 
which need have made Orlando suspect the woman in her, if (to 
oblige Shakespeare) we suppose it possible that he should fail to 
recognise her as the identical Rosalind of the wrestling-match. 
Her claret-coloured mantle, exquisitely handled, gave her the means 
for muchsignificant by-play through which she prevented the audience 
from forgetting her sex, without in any way suggesting it to Orlando. 
Its tastefulness was perhaps the great charm of her Rosalind. 
In it, as in Galatea, there was nothing that jarred, nothing that was 
either unintelligent or vulgar. She might have made the comedy 
richer and more irresistible ; she might have emphasised traditional 
points which, whether by accident or design, she slurred over ; she 
might even have given to Rosalind a distinction and tenderness, in 
short a touch of poetry, which was not present in her performance. 
But, on the other hand, all that was present was natural,thoughtful, 
graceful, attractive. The defects of omission were not so glaring 
as to disturb our pleasure, the sins of commission were almost nil, 
scarcely more than an injudiciously-managed faint when she learns 
of Oilando’s wound, and a not sufficiently insinuating delivery of 
the Epilogue. Further performances will certainly improve and 
mature a few points which leave room for a little elaboration, but 
they are in reality few. The full depth and tenderness of the part, 
on the other hand, will perhaps always remain beyond Miss Ander- 
son’s reach, for they are a matter of magnetism ; but even without 
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them I, for my part, do not wish for a pleasanter Rosalind than 
hers. ; 
On reading over what I have written it occurs to me that I have 
adopted a polemical tone which may perhaps seem uncalled for. 
It may be asked in what my estimate of Miss Anderson differs 
from the current and generally received critical judgment. The 
_ difference is partly that I give Miss Anderson greater credit than 
has generally been allowed her for her command of the technical 
methods of her craft. But the main difference is that whereas 
most of her critics have found Miss Anderson neither magnetic 
nor sympathetic, I admit her lack of magnetism, but find her endow- 
"ment sympathetic in a high degree. 


oe eee 


A Question. 


: + « romprons-nous, 
Ou ne romprons nous pas ? 
Le Dépit Amoureuz. 


WEET, I have loved you so these long years past, 
With all the passion of my ardent youth 

That o’er our lives a lovely glamour cast ; 

I staked my honour on your ceaseless truth. 
And now! With dreary wonderment I miss 

The clinging tenderness of long ago, 
The gentle sympathy, the answering kiss, . . 

. . - And I have loved you so! 


Dear, for one hour, one little hour to-night, 
We two must face the weary length of years 
That looms before us, bare of all delight, 
And heralded by bitter heart-drawn tears. 
Are we to break the ever-loosening chain 
That held us once so closely in its keep ? 
Or will the sharpness of our present pain 
Be lulled by patience to a fitful sleep ? 


Dear, in your hands I leave our after fate, 

With but one prayer for all the old love’s sake: 
If you should answer, it is all too late 

To dream a dead affection should awake, 
Speak without bitterness. Around us lie 

The tender memories of long ago, 
That witness mournfully our last good-bye,— 

. . - And I have loved you so! 
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The Life 


By WM. BEATTY-KINGSTON. 





of an Actor. 


WO years ago Ernesto Rossi’s thoughtful and sagacious analysis 

of the play and character of “ Hamlet,” or, rather, an abridged 
English version of that interesting treatise, was published in this 
magazine ; and a little later it was my privilege to furnish the 
readers of THE THEATRE with a description of the great 
Italian tragedian’s home in the beautiful valley of the Arno, where 
I had been his guest during a memorable autumn holiday. The 
lively public interest displayed in these papers at the time of their 
issue, and their subsequent reproduction by a large number of 
influential provincial journals, were attributable, no doubt, to the 
eminently sympathetic character of their subject, and to the fact, 
well-known to many Englishmen connected with dramatic literature 
and the stage, that the creation and maintenance of a taste for 
Shakespeare’s works in Italy was mainly the outcome of Rossi’s 
talent, enterprise, and enthusiastic worship of our inimitable national 
poet. Despite the diversity of opinion that then prevailed, and 
still prevails, in this country as to the histrionic merits of Ernesto 
Rossi—who, unfortunately, was seen to great disadvantage by the 
London public during his last professional visit to this metropolis, 
owing to the infelicitous artistic conditions by which he was sur- 
rounded—his services to the great Shakespearean cause in his own 
and many other lands were generally known and gratefully 
acknowledged by the dramatic profession here, whose leading 
members took occasion to pay him a cordial and unstinted tribute 
of admiration and regard. 

A short series of autobiographical letters, addressed by Rossi to 
his old friend and admirer, Angelo de Gubernatis, a distinguished 
Italian man of letters, and published quite recently at Florence, 
has just reached me. The letters, as Signor de Gubernatis explains 
in a bricf prefatory statement, were written at his earnest request, 
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and deal chiefly with their author’s early life, the incidents and 
accidents that led to his adoption of the dramatic career, despite 
the most strenuous opposition on the part of his family, and the 
adventures through which he passed during his efforts to attain 
eminence in the profession of his choice. In the conviction that a 
few extracts from Rossi’s spirited narrative of his youthful experi- 
ences will prove welcome reading, not only to his English fellow- 
actors of both sexes, but to every one interested in the Shake- 
spearean drama and its gifted exponents, of foreign as well as 
native birth, I have resolved to attempt to condense the story told 
.in the “ Lettere Autobiografiche,” now lying on my desk, within the 
limits of a magazine article. 

Ernesto Fortunato Giovanni Maria Rossi is the fifth son of parents 
belonging to the Tuscan haute bourgeoisie, and natives of Leghorn- 
wherehe was born some sixty yearsago,in a third floor of the Via San 
Francesco. He owed his second name to the auspicious circumstance 
that he was é coiffé, it being a deeply-rooted article of popular 
belief throughout the Ausonian peninsula that a child born with a 
caul is predestined to be lucky throughout life. He also came into 
the world with his eyes wide open, and, a few seconds after his birth, 
set up so loud and piercing a cry that one of the old women present 
on the occasion exclaimed “ What lungs! You will see, he will be 
a singer.” “Certainly not,” rejoined his father; “he shall be a 
lawyer.” “It’s all one,” replied the aged gossip. But neither pre- 
diction was realised. Rossi’s maternal grandfather, a handsome 
and vigorous old gentleman, who lived to the age of ninety-six in 
the full possession of all his mental faculties, exercised great influ- 
ence over him during his childish years ; for the “ nonno” was an 
inveterate raconteur of legends, fairy tales, and theatrical plots. He 
was thoroughly versed in the stories upon which Shakespeare had 
founded his immortal tragedies ; and, when little Ernesto was only 
five or six years old, his grandfather, with whom he spent an hour 
every evening before going to bed, sitting on the venerable narrator's 
knee, and listening greedily to one tale after another, had become 
as familiar with the leading incidents of “ King Lear,” “ Romeo and 
Jaliet,” “ Hamlet,” “ Timon of Athens,” “Coriolanus,” and “Julius 
Cesar,” as with those of Bluebeard and Mother Goose. “Incredible 
as it may seem,” he ,writes to De Gubernatis, “at that tender age, 
and without even knowing his name, I was already en rapport with 
the Poet who subsequently became my favourite author, and to 
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whom I am indebted for renown and wealth.” The first manifest 
result of his indoctrination in the mysteries of the drama was his 
fabrication, at eight years old, of a miniature stage and a smal} 
company of wooden players, with which he gave a performance of 
a thrilling melodrama of his own composition, entitled “ Claudio 
the Fratricide, or a Father judged by his own Son,” to an audience 
consisting of his own family and a few of the neighbours with whom 
the Rossis were intimately acquainted. His entertainment achieved 
a brilliant success, and next day his grandfather presented to him 
a complete toy-theatre, with shifting scenes, abundant “ properties,” 
and a numerous cardboard company, tastefully costumed and ap- 
pointed. For several months after his reception of this gift he 
performed a play every Sunday evening to his relatives and friends, 
and distinguished himself no less conspicuously as stage-manager 
than as elocutionist, dramatic author, and adapter of foreign plays 
from the “arguments” supplied to him by his beloved “ nonno.” 
He was allowed now and then—but very rarely—to visit the day- 
theatre frequented by the Livornesi-on Sunday afternoons, and at 
that time under the management of Domeniconi and Pelzet, two 
famous Italian actors fifty years ago. It was in that house, the 
“ Arena Labronica,” that he saw his first real acted play, “The 
Ghost of a Living Man, or the Orphan of Switzerland,” which made 
a deep impression upon him ; more especially the acting of Signora 
Pelzet, then in the full bloom of her beauty and gifted with a 
strangely sympathetic voice. It was in Domeniconi’s company, by 
the way, that Adelaide Ristori came out, and played for several 
successive years, establishing herself solidly in public favour as an 
excellent “all-round ” actress long before she attained world-wide 
celebrity. - 

Rossi’s boyhood, from his tenth to his fourteenth year, was divided 
between the classical studies to which his father compelled his 
attention and the amateur dramatic performances in which he him- 
self took an ever-increasing delight. They had to be kept strictly 
secret from Ro- -, who was a man of business, sternly resolved 
that the most gifted of his sons should read for the bar. The 
notion that Ernesto’s true vocation was the stage, hinted to him 
from time to time by family friends, never failed to move him to 
violent indignation. On one occasion his trade as a timber 
merchant compelled him to be absent for several weeks from home, 
during which time Ernesto and one of his playmates—young Delle 
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Sedie, afterwards an eminent operatic singer and teacher in Paris— 
actually constructed a theatre in a wood-shed attached to the Rossi 
" counting-house, with wings, scenery, a drop and curtainall complete. 
There were only two stalls—reserved for Rossi’s mother and grand- 
father, who attended the performcnces nightly—but an audience of 
nearly fifty in number could, at a pinch, be crammed into the “ pit.” 
The two boys constituted the entire company, fulfilling the functions 
of actors, scene-painters and shifters, carpenters, lamplighters, and 
attendants. On their opening night, they gave Metastasio’s 
‘Damon and Pythias,” with tremendous success. It was, in 
theatrical parlance, a “ great go,” and ran uninterruptedly to crowded 
houses for several nights, until Ernesto’s father returned to Leghorn 
unexpectedly one day, found his shed converted into a Temple of 
‘Thespis, ruthlessly pulled the whole stage and its fittings to pieces, 
and made a bonfire of the fragments in his wood-yard, insisting 
that Ernesto and his “ fellow-conspirator ” should be present at the 
incineration of their beloved theatre. This terrible calamity 
crushed them ; but not for long. With the aid of their respective 
relatives and friends, they soon set up a new theatre of their own 
in the Via Maggi, and got together a numerous company, in which 
Ernesto Rossi figured as“ leading lady!” He was a plump boy, 
with long fair hair and rosy cheeks, and played the parts of Miran- 
dolina and Rosaura to admiration. Again, however, his father 
found him out, and compelled him to dismantle his theatre. The 
time was come for the youthful Roscius to enter the “humanities ” 
lass at the San Sebastiano, a scholastic step involving the passing 
of a heavy exam. in Cicero, Virgil,and Horace. By a tremendous 
effort of application, Ernesto managed to go through this ordeal 
triumphantly ; and his delighted father, ceremoniously investing 
him with a white cravat, as if it had been an Order of Chivalry, 
embraced him fondly, saying “ My boy, you shall bea great lawyer ;” 
“whereupon ” (writes Rossi) “I whispered to myself, ‘The deuce a 
bit! I shall be a great actor.’” 

Again and again, during his college career—a brilliant one, on 
the whole, during which he acquired considerable local celebrity as 
a reciter of Latin and Italian verse—he got into trouble through 
his passion for theatrical representations, but contrived to gain a 
thorough knowledge of the stage “ business ” then in vogue, and to 
commit an incredible number of parts to memory, so that there 
was hardly a play of any note in the dramatic répertoire of that 
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period with the leading and secondary ré/es of which he was not suf- 
ficiently familiar to have undertaken them at a few hours’ notice. 
Shortly after he had completed his “courseof rhetoric” at San 
Sebastiano, and was on the point of leaving Leghorn to matriculate 
at the University of Pisa, his eldest brother, Emilio, whom his 
father had started in the banking business, suddenly became a 
bankrupt, and the family had to exhaust all its available resources 
in order to discharge his liabilities. This mishap led to prolonged 
absences of his father from home, during which Ernesto gave full 
rein to his theatrical proclivities, and pestered one theatrical 
manager after another to give him atrial engagement. At last the 
Calloud company visited Leghorn on tour, and Ernesto lost no time 
in presenting himself to the impresario, whom he addressed as 
follows :—“ Excuse me, sir, is any one of your actors ill? Do you 
want a first lover? Iam yourman. Look at me well ; examine 
me. I am young and well made. I canread and write. I speak 
my words clearly and correctly; try me.” This boldness took 
Calloud’s fancy, who replied, “ Bravo, my lad! You please me well, 
and your proposal is as apt as rain in summer-time. Here is a 
small part for you, which you may play this evening, if you can. 
Have you agood memory?” “Haven’tI!” “Do you know Gol- 
doni’s ‘ Ventaglio?’” “By heart, every word of it.” (This was a 
lie). You shall play the Baron ; the actor who was to have played 
it to-night is unwell; you shall take his place.” “With all my 
heart !” Rossi rushed home, devoured his dinner, studied his lines, 
and spoke them on the boards without a fault in due course, receiv- 
ing the congratulations ofall the principal members of the company. 
Next morning, Calloud asked him whether he felt equal to playing 
Paolo, in the drama hight “Francesca di Rimini.” Of course 
he replied in the affirmative, and acted the part successfully 
after four rehearsals. 

“That evening,” writes Rossi, “I frankly confess, when I found 
myself standing behind the footlights, arrayed as a warrior, I all 
but collapsed. The blood rushed to my head in blinding, deafening 
waves. I spoke my lines, because I was letter-perfect in them ; but 
I was absolutely unconscious of what I was saying or doing. All I 
remember is that the three partners in the concern came into my 
dressing-room and offered me an engagement for the following year 
as “ first lover,” at a salary of three shillings a day. Need I say 
that I jumped at the offer? Next morning I signed my first en- 
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gagement with infinite pride and joy. Alas! the son proposed, but 
the father disposed! My progenitor knew all; the manager had 
written to him about it, and he had hurried back from Genoa to 
Leghorn, seemingly on the wings of the wind. What a scene there 
was of thrilling domestic interest! He was about to hurl am in- 
dignant parent’s curse at my head, when I averted the malediction 
by exclaiming :—‘‘ The law be it, then! Quick, despatch me straight 
off to Pisa, or I'll run away for good!” “TI will sell my skin to the 
tanners,” replied my father, “but what you shall complete your 
studies.” He embraced me, I repented, and he forgave me. But 
- fortune stood my friend. The following day, as I was strolling down 
the Via Grande, I met a low comedian whose acquaintance I had 
made at the Arena Labronica. This good fellow confided to me 
that he had just arrived from Fojano, where his company was 
playing, on a special mission to hunt up a character-actor and 
“some young fellow to play the lovers.” “What!” I exclaimed ; 
“you want a young lover? Take me!” A bargain was soon struck 
in a neighbouring café; Ernesto was to draw a pound a week—“a 
liberal salary,” his friend assured him, “ for it cost absolutely nothing 
to live at Fojano”—and play walking gentlemen and general utility. 
He contrived to persuade his grandfather to join him in a conspiracy to 
get his clothes away from home, on the pretext of visiting an uncle 
who was the Prior of Marcignana, near Empoli, and that evening 
he quitted his father’s house, being just eighteen years old, to em- 
bark in a profession of which he was destined to become the brightest 
ornament in his native land. He soon quitted the strolling company 
which he had joined at Fojano, and was engaged by Gustavo 
Modena, of whom he speaks as “ that lofty mind and noble heart,” 
to play leading business. Amongst the parts entrusted to him by 
this kind and enterprising manager were Don Carlos, Orestes, Max 
Piccolomini in “ Wallenstein,” and David, in a famous tragedy of 
that day, entituled “Saul.” It was at Milan, in the last-named rd, 
that he achieved one of the greatest triumphs of his brilliant career. 
At the time referred to he had been for nearly two years a member 
of the Modena company ; but his father had steadfastly refused to 
forgive him for running away from home and taking to the stage. 
Let Rossi himself narrate the episode in which he takes such justifi- 
able pride. 

“TI was really a good David—at least Modena said so—in my 
twentieth year. One evening, at the close of the third act, the 
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public called me out before the curtain several times, and I returned 
to my dressing-room in an extremely happy frame of mind. 
Almost immediately somebody tapped at the door and opened it ; 
a white-haired old gentleman, whose eyes were reddened and wet 
with weeping, entered, threw his arms round my neck, and strained 
me to his bosom, exclaiming: ‘I thought you were good for 
nothing, a mere stick, like so many others. But I was wrong. You 
have made mecry. I forgive you; let us say no more about it. 
But remember, as you have chosen this career, you must never fail to 
do your duty in it.. Study, progress, don’t let applause make you 
idle. If you feel that you have not strength of will to do this, give 
up the stage and come back home.’ ‘Father,’ I replied, ‘ your 
forgiveness will increase my confidence and courage.’ ‘Enough, 
enough ; as soon as the tragedy shall be finished I'll come and fetch 
you. We will sup together, and you shall tell me all that has 
happened to you during the past two years and a half. Do you 
want money? Tell me what you require, and you shall have it.’ 
‘No, papa,’ I answered ; ‘I was poor whilst you shut me out of your 
heart. From this night forth I shall be Croesus himself’ I 
accepted, however, an old family watch which he pulled out of his 
fob, and insisted upon giving to me. It hada massive double case 
of gold, adorned with diamond sparks, and he regarded it as a sacred 
relic of his deceased progenitor. Alas! it was stolen from me a few 
days later during a popular demonstration at the Porta Renza, 
organised by the Milanese in honour of Archbishop Romilli, whom 
they mistook for a good patriot.” 

On March 11, 1848, the company managed by Gustavo Modena 
arrived from Venice at Milan, there to give a series of performances 
in the Canobbiana Theatre. The revolution had broken out the 
previous day, when the Archduke Rainer, the Imperial Viceroy, had 
fled to Vienna. One of Rossi’s cousins, a youth of about his own 
age, met him at the office before which] the diligence stopped, and, 
calling him aside, thrust a pistol into his hand, whispering: “It is 
loaded. Come with me!” “And my trunk?” “ It is safe enough 
here. There is,no time to lose. They are making barricades. 
Quick, or we shall not be able to get to the Porta Romana!” The 
two lads rushed off, and for the five ensuing days, as Rossi himself 
moderately puts it, “did—well, what all the others did. This I may 
at least say, without boasting: we ate little, slept ess, and fought 
when we were obliged to, weeping bitterly for the loss of many dear 
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ones, who perished under our very eyes. By a miracle, neither of 
us was hurt. After the memorable ‘five days,’ I went to claim my 
trunk. It was gone, and my whole fortune with it—three or four 
pounds.” For some weeks—the company to which he belonged 
having been broken up—he managed to live, lodgings included, on 
fifteen pence a day. Finally, however, the small indemnity paid to 
him by the Diligence Company for losing his luggage being 
exhausted, he was about to enlist as a soldier (not choosing to 
become a burden to his family), when he encountered the veteran 
comedian, Moncalvo, who had set up a wooden barn in the Piazza 


- Castello, where he was playing nightly with a scratch company, and 


who offered Ernesto an engagement “with the lead,” at thirty-six 
shillings a week. In this establishment he remained for a consider- 
able time, scoring success after success, and improving his acting by 
the light of old Moncalvo’s judicious advice. When Modena had 
collected his scattered colleagues, however, Rossi rejoined the 
Calloud Company under the direction of that excellent actor, and 
stuck to it for nearly three years, during which period accrued the 
genesis of his Shakespearean career, recounted by himself as 
follows :— 

“T was taking coffee with Modena one afternoon at his house in 
Venice, sitting at a table laden with heaps of printed and manu- 
script plays. Two of the latter, in particular, happened to catch my 
eye; they were bound in quaint, old covers, bearing the titles 
‘Othello’ and ‘Hamlet.’ ‘Have you played these tragedies?’ I 
asked my host. ‘I have studied them,’ he replied; ‘but as for 
playing them’—and he took ‘Othello’ out of my hand—‘look 
here !’ (pointing to the first scene) I once managed to get this much 
of ‘The Moor of Venice’ acted.’ ‘I don’t understand ; was any- 
body taken ill? Had you to stop the performance?’ ‘We had, 
indeed, and to lower the curtain. This is what took place. I had 
procured a translation of ‘ Othello, and adapted it as well as I could 
to our theatrical customs and the public taste. I studied the title 
réle myself, and set the piece, though doubtful of its success; for 
our public likes the classics ; the Aristotelian rules are printed on 
its brain ; depart from them, and it will rend you.’ ‘ But, maestro, 
the Italian public is highly intelligent.’ ‘ Be quiet, don’t talk non- 
sense! Well, the time came for our first performance of ‘ Othello,’ 
and we were all terribly nervous—I even more so than the rest. 
The curtain rose on the first scene between Iago and Roderigo; 
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and when the latter commenced shouting ‘ What, ho! Brabantio ! 
Signor Brabantio, ho! Look to your house, your daughter, and your 
bags! Thieves! thieves!’ The public-began to murmur, ‘ What's 
this? A tragedy or a farce?’ Presently, when: Brabantio appeared 
on his balcony, asking what. was the matter, and the others 
questioned him as to whether all his family were within, and his 
doors locked, the audience broke out into shouts of laughter and 
storms of hisses, so that, after a few minutes’ hideous clamour, I 
was obliged to let fall the curtain, cursing myself for my folly. 
Othello washed his face; Desdemona went home to her father 
again ; the Turks remained masters of Cyprus ; I took Mr. Shake- 
speare under my arm and put him to sleep. My dear boy, you 
must give our public the food that suits its stomach ; otherwise it 
digests badly, and consequently becomes as insolent and snappish 
as a lady’s lap-dog.’” Rossi asked his old friend to give him the 
two manuscripts, and was told to take them, and do what he pleased 
with them. He carried them home, and sat up all night reading 
them. They were a revelation to him ; but he was nof satisfied 
with them as versions of Shakespeare’s two greatest tragedies (they 
were abridgments of Leoni’s translations), and straightway set 
about hunting up those executed by Rosconi, which, though couched 
in somewhat antiquated phraseology, pleased him better—especially 
“Hamlet.” He was less satisfied with “ Othello;” and, becoming 
acquainted shortly afterwards with the illustrious poct, Giulio 
Carcano, who was an accomplished English scholar, besought him 
to re-translate that play into Italian blank verse, which Carcano 
consented to do. 

Three years later (1852) Carcano’s version of “Othello” was 
completed. At that time Rossi was a member of the Royal com- 
pany at Turin, managed by Bonghi, who declined to make any 
Shakespearean experiments whatsoever. In 1855 Rossi a_ companied 
Adelaide Ristori on tour to Paris, where they played with great 
success at the Salle Ventadour, the Wallack company alternating 
with them, and performing, amongst other pieces, “Macbeth,” 
“ The Merchant of Venice,” “ Hamlet,” and “ Othello.” Of Wallack 
Rossi writes: “He was a conscientious actor, but nothing surprising; 
a follower of traditions. His Othello was too northern ; his Hamlet, 
an American. I had been studying English assiduously ; but I 
could not understand a word he said on the stage. Just then, 
someone told me that Edmund Kean’s son was acting in London ; 
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so off I went to London. There I was only able to see Charles 
Kean in ‘ Richard the Third’—for pieces that please in London 
run a year or so,asyou know. To me he seemed quite perfect in 
that. part, and, indeed, I learned that it was his cheval de bataille. 
On making his personal acquaintance I found that he spoke French 
badly enough, in truth—but he was extremely kind to me, and gave 
me several acting versions, with Garrick’s ‘cuts, amongst them 
‘Othello’ and ‘IIamlet.’ I returned to Italy, and resigned my en- 
gagement at Turin, resolved this time to produce my favourite 
author on the Italian stage, whatever might come of it. I had saved 
_up a little money, with which I got together a group of young 
actors as resolute and audacious as myself and, in the spring of 
1856, having taken the Teatro Ré at Milan, I billed the walls of the 
Lombard capital with ‘Othello; or, The Moor of Venice, by Mr. 
William Shakespeare, translated and adapted to the Italian stage 
by Signor Giulio Carcano. The rehearsals had gone admirably ; 
everybody was letter-perfect, but, on the opening night, I was every 
whit as nervous as Modena had been on a similar occasion some 
years previously. The house was crowded. When the overture 
had come to an end and the curtain rose, a deadly silence prevailed. 
I was trembling in every limb. The first scene, however, went quite 
satistactorily, and the audience evidently approved of it as perfectly 
logical and reasonable. The Rubicon was passed, but victory 
had stilltobe won. I strung up my nerves and went ‘on,’ calmly, 
confidently, and proudly, as befitted my part. My first words 
‘Let him do his spite; 


My services, which I have done the signiory, 
Shall out-tongue his complaints,’ 


were favourably received ; and there was some slight applause after 
the line 


‘Keep up your bright swords, for the dew will rust them!' 


as well as at the conclusion of Othello’s address to the Council of 
Ten, and at his rejoinder to Brabantio’s final warning :— 


* My life upon her faith! , ...' 


“The scenes between Othello and Iago (Act iii.) between Desde- 
mona and Othello (Act iv.), and the last. of Act v., were greeted 
with enthusiasm; the plaudits were general and spontaneous. 
Othello awakened more pity than horror in the breasts of the 
audience, who quitted the theatre deeply moved by the melancholy 
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end of Desdemona; but I succeeded also in making them weep 
over the cruel fate of Othello, whom I presented to them rather as 
the instrument of inevitable destiny than as a bloodthirsty mur- 
derer. Thenceforth, in Italy, Shakespeare was no longer stigma- 
tised as a ‘ barbarian,’ but? ranked as a human poet. ‘Othello’ was 
repeated night after night*through a long run, and with ever- 
increasing success. Encouraged by its triumphs, I produced 
‘Hamlet. The Milanese public; often capricious, sometimes acri- 
monious, but always intelligent, frankly reversed its former verdict 
on Shakespeare, and was the first in all Italy to render homage 
to the British bard who now holds the Italian stage like a giant.” 

Here I must break off, having already occupied more than the 
space allotted to me by my friend the Editorof THE THEATRE. But 
enough has been said to demonstrate beyond dispute or doubt that, 
in becoming an actor, Ernesto Rossi followed his true and inborn 
vocation ; that his life-long devotion to Shakespeare was the out- 
come of artistic conviction, not of mere self-sufficiency or greed of 
gain ; and that to him, before all other Italians of the histrionic 
calling, is attributable the honour and glory of having founded, in 
his native country, the Shakesperean cult that "prevails throughout 
Italy at the present time, as generally and earnestly as in Germany 
itself. At some future time I shall crave permission to call my 
readers’ attention to Rossi’s fine translation of “Julius Czsar,” 
recently published at Florence, and to a luminous treatise from his 
pen, having for its subject the modern drama,.and headed “ Artist 
and Authors.” And so, for the present, I respectfully take my 
leave. 
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Phelps 
As I Knew Him. 


A RETROSPECT OF REMARKABLE EXPERIENCES, EXTENDING 
OVER HALF A CENTURY, 
RELATED PRINCIPALLY BY HIMSELF, AND PRESERVED 


By JOHN COLEMAN. 


INDUCTION. 


R. PHELPS was connected so closely with my earliest 
theatrical recollections, that when I commenced these 
reminiscences I had some difficulty in recalling to my mind the exact 
period when, in my boyhood, I first saw him on the stage. I recall, 
however, a happy accident, which occurred in the very building with 
which he was most intimately associated, which reminds me of the 
precise occasion I desire to remember. 

A few years ago, I had been to Drury Lane to see the Meinengen 
people in “ Julius Czsar.” 

As I left the theatre I saw, in the vestibule, a tall and stately 
lady, who had been lovely in her youth, and who, to my thinking— 
since “ Mind is the brightness of the body, lights it when years, its 
proper but less subtle fire, begins to dim ”—has gained an added 
beauty in her maturity. 

I had not see her since the time the Dutch players acted 
at the Imperial, when she, Toole, and myself formed three units, 
amidst a select audience of a dozen, in the stalls. 

While endeavouring to recall how many years had elapsed since I 
first played Romeo, Orlando, Claude Melnotte, and Charles Surface 
with her, she approached and said : 

“ A charming old theatre, is it not ?” 

“Especially to me,” I replied, “since it was here that I saw my 
first play in town ; and, would you believe it? that I can recall at 
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this moment, as clearly as when I heard the line uttered, a beautiful 
young creature making music, while she murmured : 
‘* «A maid should be an icicle,’” 


“Good gracious!” she exclaimed, with the faintest flush of 
pleasure, “ is it possible that you remember that, all these years ?” 

“Perfectly ; it was the first night of a new play by Sheridan 
Knowles, the last, I believe, he ever wrote. It was called, ‘The 
Secretary,’ and you were the heroine.” 

“If I remember rightly, it was a poor play,” she said. 

“T thought,” I replied, “it wasa noble one, for it revealed to me 
a new world—a world of poetry and beauty.” 

At this moment I was brought to earth by her husband (why do 
goddesses descend to husbands of mortal mould, I wonder ?), who 
came to escort her to her carriage. 

“ The divine Helen,” for it was she herself, drove away. 

I hailed the first hansom, and, as I bowled along homeward, 
recalled my first impressions of my dear old friend. 

The Meinengens had supplied" one link in “Julius Czsar,” the 
lady had supplied the other, indeed, the first one, in “ The Secretary.” 

According to the well-grounded axiom of the “survival of the 
fittest,” I suppose “ The Secretary” must have been a dull play, for 
it has never been heard of since its first production, except once, 
when Charles Pitt and Sam Butler acted in it at the Theatre Royal, 
Manchester. 

It was founded on a novel of Grattan’s, called “ Highways and 
Byeways.” The time is that of William the Third, and refers to some 
plot against the “little Dutchman’s ” life. The “little Dutchman” 
on that occasion was a big one; I am rather inclined to think Ryder 
was His Batavian Majesty. The company were all big men, except 
Elton. Macready, was Colonel Green; Anderson, Wilton Brown 
(the Secretary) ; Hudson, the Irish comedian, was a young light 
comedy Lord, whose name I can’t remember ; George Bennett was 
the Duke of Gaveston; Elliot Graham, a giant six feet two or 
three, played some small part or other; Helen Faucit and Mrs. 
Warner were both in the piece, and Phelps played Lord Byerdale, 
who was “a villain of the deepest dye.” Yes, that was the first 
time I ever saw him, and an atrocious villain I thought he was. 
Beyond the “ icicle” speech, the villainy of Phelps, and the interest 
which surrounded Anderson (whom I thought a young Apollo), I 
remember nothing, save that Macready, who was engaged in the 
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conspiracy, made some touching appeal to Anderson; that Ander- 
son replied, offering to lie down and die for him, or something of 
that kind ; that Macready dropped into a chair, and, falling forward 
upon the table with his head on his arms, burst into a mighty 
passion of tears ; and that I began crying too, out of sheer sym- 
pathy. 

I fear, however, I displayed sad want of taste for a sucking 
tragedian, inasmuch as I remember far more clearly the after-piece. 
It was Easter Monday, and it was not only the first night of a new 
play, but it was also the first night of the first burlesque I ever 
saw, the famous extravaganza of “ Fortunio and his Seven Gifted 
Servants,” written by the ever genial and accomplished J. R. 
Planché, whom I was destined to know intimately hereafter. 

I can remember, as though it were yesterday, when the curtain 
arose. Hudson (who was an insolvent king), sang a parody on the 
well-known song, “In the days that we went gipsying,” &c., to this 
effect : 


“In the days that we got tipsy in—a long time ago, 
We drank champagne from glasses long, 
And hock from glasses green, 

In the days that we got tipsy in—a long time ago.” 


I remember, too, Monsieur Jacques, Morris Barnet; he was the 
impecunious Baron Dunover. Best of all, I remember Priscilla 
Horton as Fortunio, filling the stage with sunshine whenever she 
appeared. I can hear her magnificent voice now, as she sang : 

“My father dear, oh! rest thee here, 
While I do puta light, silk pair of tight 
Etceteras on, below. 

Oh! if I look but half as well in male attire, 


As he I saw the other night upon the wire, 
Oh ! what an angel I shall be !” 


Then came her naughty sister (also disguised as a boy), Mrs. 
Charles Horn, whom I remember chiefly by her marvellously 
beautiful legs. 

Charles Sclby, capital comedian and prolific author, was an 
Emperor somebody, and the redoubtable Tom Matthews, or W. H. 
Payne—I am not quite sure which—was one of the gifted servants, 
endowed with a preternatural “ twist,” who, to my astonishment, by 
some occult process, devoured the whole of the bread in the Royal 
bakery. 


Oh! night of golden dreams—of rapture and enchantment, never 
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to be recalled! From that time to this I have never seen a child at 
the play for the first time but I have envied him ! 

A gentleman, who sat next me in the pit seemed interested— 
perhaps amused—at my unsophisticated admiration of the play and 
the players. He appeared to know everything and everybody 
and was very communicative. 

As we left the theatre, he asked me which way I was going. 

When I replied “To Westbourne Green,” he said, “ Jump in, 
young shaver ; I'll give you a lift as far as Portman Square.” 

With the ingenuousness of youth, I confided to him my name and 
calling, and then modestly inquired his name and occupation. 

“Oh, I’m a gardener,” he said, “and my name is Joseph Paxton.” 

When next I heard that name there was a handle to it. Joseph 
had become Sir Joseph at or about the year of the first great 
exhibition. 

The same year I saw Mr. Phelps at “ Her Maiesty’s Own Royal 
Victoria Theatre.” 

The occasion was an exceptional one; it was for the benefit of 
George Bennett, the tragedian, known so long afterwards at Sadler’s 
Wells, under the Phelps and Greenwood régime. 

The play was “ Julius Cesar.” Vandenhoff was Brutus ; Phelps: 
Cassius; Sheridan Knowles, Mark Antony; Czsar, George Ben- 
nett; and Portia, Mrs. W. West,a slender, delicate, fair-haired creature, 
whose portrait is still to be found in Cumberland’s Edition as the 
other Portia in “The Merchant of Venice.” 

This lady has long “moved over to the majority,” but on the 
morning of the recent Chatterton Benefit at Drury Lane, a few 
months ago, I saw her husband, a hale, hearty old gentleman of 
ninety, who told me that he walked twelve miles a day, and beguiled 
his leisure by compiling a history of the drama, commencing his 
labours at a period of 502 years before the Christian Era ! 

The same day, the youthful William Woolgar (Miss Mellon’s 
father), ztat. eighty-four, airily informed me he was actively engaged 
in preparing his reminiscences for publication. 

Truly actors are a long-lived race. 

“The mightiest Julius” was acted by John Dale, the unfortunate 
tragedian, who débuted at Covent Garden as Virginius, under 
Osbaldiston’s management, and who opened and shut the same 
night. The poor fellow made an enormous hit up to the 
fourth act. In the next, while engaged in the strangulation of 
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Appius Clau ius, one half of Virginius’ beard came off, leaving his 
face bearded on one side and bare on the other. From that 
moment poor Dale’s fate was sealed, and the tragedy ended amidst 
a chorus of howling. 

To return, however, to the play. Phelps had very much the best 
of it in the acting ; his rugged, fiery, and impetuous mode of attack 
carried everything before it. 

Vandenhoff was stately and turgid, while, as for Sheridan Knowles, 
he had a brogue as thick as butter. The oration over the body of 
Cesar was delicious. The opening lines he introduced after this 
fashion :— 


*‘ Frinds, Romans, counthrymin, lind me your ears, 
I come to bury Caysar, not to praise em!” 


I must not, however, forget Popilius Lena, enacted by a certain 
popular pantomimist, who, like the late lamented Herr Von Joel, 
was, “in consideration of former services, always retained on the 
establishment.” 

For “ napping the slap,” sliding on butter, stealing sausages, or 
handling a red-hot poker “ Joey” was still a second Grimaldi, but 
his accomplishments stopped short at the Shakespearean drama. 

The cast of “Julius Cesar” is a very heavy one, and the 
unfortunate clown was pressed into it for this Popilius Lena, 
who has only two lines to say in the murder scene of the third act. 
The poor little man, who was almost as broad as he was long, was 
“made up” as an ancient Roman, with a scratch wig, which he had 
borrowed for the purpose from the comedian ofthe company. The 
crowded house, the unaccustomed costume, the novelty of the posi- 
tion, and, above all, the name of Shakespere, disconcerted the poor 
pantomimist. 

As he stood at the wings trembling, Knowles came up, and 
accosted him cheerily with— 

“What's the matther, Joey, my boy ? What’s the matther? ” 

“Qh! it’s this blessed Shikespere of your’n, Misster Knowles ; 
he is giving me fits. If it was ‘ Hot Codlins, now, or ‘ Tippyti- 
witchet, or a broadsword combat, or a hornpipe, I should be all 
there, but I never could slang Shikspere !” 

“Don’t be afraid, my boy, don’t be afraid; it’s only a couple of 
lines, you know.” 

“I know that, Muster Knowles, but they’re such plaguey hard 
lines ! I wish your henterprise may prosper! As it is, I don’t know 
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whether I’m on my head or my heels now, but when I gits on the 
stage among all them six-foot tragedy Jacks—Oh! Jerusalem! 
Wot’s the ‘ henterprise, anyhow ?” 

“Why, they are going to kill Caysar, and you wish them through 
with it.” 

“What! kill John Dale?” 

“ Exactly.” 

“Oh! that’s their little game, isit? I wish they’d kill him right 
out ; he’s always sittin’ on me with his beastly tragedies! Then, 
what’s ‘ Fare-you-well’ ?” 

“Oh! it means good-bye, that’s all!” 

“ Then why the blazes don’t he say so?” 

At this moment the prompter cut in with: 

“ Stage waiting, Joey: on you go!” 

The wretched clown, in an agony of stage-fright, gasped : 

“Oh, Lord! what am I to do? What am I to say ?” 

“Oh, say anything, only get on!” replied the prompter, shoving 
him on the stage. ‘ 

Just as the unfortunate pantomimist reached the centre he caught 
his foot in his toga, and down he went on his nose. When he got 
up Phelps, Vandenhoff, and Bennett, glared at him savagely. The 
laughter subsided, and a solemn silence ensued, amidst which the 
noble Popilius looked round to see that no one was listening, then, 
beckoning the conspirators around him, and putting his finger 
to the side of his nose, he said, confidentially : 

“T vish yer luck!” 

The yell which arose on all sides at this ingenuous expression 
of sympathy, and the portentous grimaces of the enraged 
tragedians, perfectly paralysed the poor little man, who looked 
hopelessly round for a moment, and tottered towards the wing ; but 
ere he could make his exit a wag from the gallery called out : 

“ Never mind Shikspere, Joey ; give us ‘ Hot Codlins!’” 

This was the most striking effect of the night; even the trage- 
dians yielded to the general infection, and laughed as poor Joey 
bolted, exclaiming : 

“Oh, b Shikspere ! I wish he’d never been born!” 

After a time, however, this unfortunate breakdown was got over, 
and the remainder of the performance was received with interest, if 
not with enthusiasm. 

At the end of the play there was a call for Phelps, whereupon 
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Vandenhoff presented himself, and some ruffian in the pit, attired as 
a butcher, roared out : 

“Put your head in a bag; we don’t want you, old stick-in-the- 
mud—it’s Phelps we wants!” 

Whereupon Vandenhoff retired, glaring at his insulter with 
classic disdain. 

When Phelps appeared in modern attire the audience didn’t know 
him, nor did I. He had made up for Cassius with a dark beard and 
a bald wig, in which he looked a man of fifty-five; when he came 
before the curtain, he didn’t seem more than thirty. 

After this there was a call for Knowles, who evidently had 
been to the Victoria before. Presently he came on, dressed in a 
vivid green Newmarket coat, with huge brass buttons and accom- 
paniments in the shape of tightly-strapped trousers of Scotch plaid, 
a costume which displayed most prominently a figure the salient 
points of which resembled the body of a blue-bottle fly, and the legs 
of a spider. 

“My Bhoys,” said the poet—*I mane, Ladies and Gintlemen, 
—I’m glad to be amongst my owld friends, the Victorians, onst 
more. By my honour, you're the finest augience I ever acted to 
in the whole course of my life! God bless you, my children!” 

I wonder whether young playgoers are as ardent in the pursuit of 
the play as I was in those days ? I walked allthe way from Westbourne 
Green to the New Cutand all the way back,to see my Shakespere that 
night. 

The next time I saw Mr. Phelps was upon another Easter Monday. 

That night the memorable Phelps and Greenwood manage- 
ment commenced with “Macbeth,” and that morning two boys 
waited upon the tragedian at the stage-door of Sadlers’ Wells, 
beseeching an engagement to bring them on the stage. 

One of the boys was the late Charles Calvert, the other was 
myself. 

Phelps appeared, at that time, a fair young man of thirty, though I 
believe he was considerably older. He had a profusion of light brown 
hair, worn after the fashion of Macready, in huge bunches (yclept 
by the irreverent “ Newgate knockers”) over his ears. His eyes, 
at all times a serious drawback to his facial expression, were so pale 
as to be almost colourless, and were certainly almost indistinguish- 
able on the stage. His nose, like Macready’s, was of a strange 
composite order, the mouth and chin firm and well-cut, brow 
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square, and well balanced, face oval, figure a little over middle 
height, slender rather than sturdy, voice deep and _ resonant. 
Whether by accident or design I cannot say, but he certainly was 
always tinged with the Macready manner. 

He was very gracious to us, and advised us both to go back to 
school. I don’t know whether Calvert followed his advice: I only 
know I did not. 

When next I saw Phelps it was at the farewell banquet given to 
Macready, at the Hall of Commerce, in Threadneedle Street, when 
Edward Lytton Bulwer presided, and nearly every eminent man 
in the world of art and letters was present. 

Thanks to the especial courtesy of Charles Dickens, I was myself 
enabled to be there. 

Phelps was to have returned thanks for the drama, but at the last 
moment, he “ funked, turned tail, and bolted!” 

After that time, I saw him in everything he did at the Wells, 
except “ Love’s Labour Lost” and “ Pericles,” the last of which he 
told me was his greatest success.. We had frequently been in 
communication with each other; indeed, he had repeatedly offered 
me engagements to act at Sadlers Wells, but my star was then in 
the ascendant in the great provincial towns, and I could make as 
much money in a night in the country as he offered me for a week 
in London ; hence it happened that I never had the good fortune 
to serve under his banner. 

He was always a home-bird—too much so, for he rarely or ever 
went into society. It was easy to see the weight of Mrs. Phelps’ 
influence over him—he was guided by her every wish, her every 
whim. After they were settled in town, and once had a place they 
could call a home, she was never separated from him a single day. 
She accompanied him to the theatre nightly, and never suffered 
anyone to assist in dressing him except herself. 

Although there was no lack of filial reverence, all the family 
seemed to regard him as the spoiled child of the house. At home 
nearly every trace of the tragedian disappeared. Although naturally 


petulent and irascible at his own fireside he was a jovial, genial, 
boon companion, never weary of recounting his youthful struggles. 
and misadventures. 

The family, when I first became acquainted with it, consisted 
of three sons and three daughters. The eldest son was a 
barrister, and had just received a Government appointment at 
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Sierra Leone, for which he was about to set sail in a few days. 
Alas! poor fellow, he never returned: 

Our business relations commenced during my management of the 
York Circuit, when he came to fulfil a series of engagements. 

Upon these occasions he was invariably my guest, and one summer 
he went over with his daughters, the late Mr. Tom Taylor and myself 
to the Isle of Man, where he made a holiday with us for some 
three months. 

It was principally during this period, and during my frequent 
visits to Camden Road, to which he removed on the death of Mrs. 
Phelps, that he related the various reminiscences hereafter recorded. 

On the subject of his early life Mr. Phelps was reticent, merely 
stating that he was born in 1804, at Devonport, near Plymouth, 
and that his brother was, and is, I believe, Master of a College at 
Cambridge. As a boy “Sam” was a member of an amateur corps 
at Devonport. Apropos of which, during the time he was with me 
at the Queen’s, one morning, when he came to my room to speak 
with me on some subject, a crusty old man from the theatrical 
<drapers was waiting for orders. 

When Phelps left the room the old fellow growled, “ Humph! 
you don’t know me now, Mr. Sam ; of course not—'tain’t likely ; but 
fifty years ago we was brother hamatoors, we was, and acted to- 
gether at Plymouth Dock, and now you are the great tragedian, 
and me in the alarming sacrifice business. For all that, I’ve acted 
Mercootio to your Romeo, and very well I done it too. Ah! it’sa 
rum world.” 

Phelps must have come to London very early, inasmuch 
as he was a fellow apprentice with Douglas Jerrold to a printer. 
Both the lads were of an aspiring turn of mind—both wanted to 
be actors, both took lessons out of their work hours, in Latin, and 
mathematics, from a clever but eccentric old Dutchman. When 
they had served their time, each went in different directions—the one 
to become a great author, the other to become a great actor. 

Phelps debuted as an amateur in one of the private theatres, as 
Earl Osmond, in Monk Lewis’s wild and extravagant drama of “ The 
Castle Spectre.” It may appear strange that the future apostle of 

the legitimate should have selected this “high-falutin,’ double- 
‘breasted, old crusted specimen of “force shall effect what love 
denies” ruffian for his opening, especially when it is remembered 
that John Kemble, when the play was originally produced by 
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Sheridan, declined the part, and elected to play, out of compli- 
ment, it is said, to the house of Northumberland, the milksop 
Percy, instead. 

Phelps told me that he was married at a very early age, and he 
always described his marriage as an unmixed blessing. 

Somehow or other, he got launched in the country as an actor of 
utility, to to do high, low, Jack, and the game, or anything the 
managers thought proper to entrust him with. 

When fulfilling an engagement with me in York, at the zcnith 
of his fortunes, to his great delight some old playgoer sent him 
a playbill, dated Easter Monday, 1828, and recording his first 
appearance in the city, under the management of Mr. Sam Butler, 
a famous tragedian in his time. 

Phelps’s opening part on that occasion was the Sentinel in 
“ Pizarro, and his next Captain Crosstree, in “ Black-eyed Susan.” 

On the occasion of the present visit we opened with “Othello ; ” 
he was the Moor, and I played Iago. 

He had never been in York since his first-born saw the light there. 

Tired as he was, and dangerous as it was for him to go out in the 
cold night air, after so arduous a task—for he was then getting on 
for seventy—when the play was over, he insisted on taking me 
round to Stonegate, where he pointed out in the moonlight the 
room in which his eldest son was born. 

“Ah!” said he, “many a time have I seen er standing there, 
looking down upon me when I came in in the morning, and when 
I went away at night. That was nearly half a century ago! 
The season was over here, and we had to goto Leeds. I was 
obliged to leave her behind me, because she was near her time ; 
double lodgings were going on,so it wouldn’t run to coaching; I 
used, therefore, to start on ‘ Shanks’s mare,’ over Leeds bridge every 
Saturday night as soon as the play was over, and get to York as 
the Minster bells were calling to church on Sunday morning, and 
as regularly as they tolled twelve on Sunday night, I started off 
and walked back to Leeds, arriving just in time for Monday morn- 
ing’s rehearsal. 

“Yet, amidst it all, how happy we were, we two, boy and girl 
together ! 

“I can see her now, in her plain white muslin dress, her great 
eyes shining like stars, her face lighted up like sunshine. Every 
night when I went away she used to stand there in the window 
yonder, and look at me to the last! 
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“Ah!I was much happier then at five-and-twenty ‘ bob’ a week, 
with her to share it, than I am now, when I get half the house 
every night !” 

With that he hurried home as if in a dream. 

If it be true that “the most perfect herald of joy is silence,” then 
he must have been happy. 

When we got to the Theatre House I could not induce him to 
taste bit, bite or sup. 

He sat and smoked his cigar, and said never a word. 

Evidently he had lost himself in the past. 

Visions of life’s morning, of the time, “when Love shook the 
dewdrops from her glancing hair” had come back to the old man. 

The loved, the lost, the distant, and the dead were around him 
and about him ; as witha strange light in his eye, and a strange 
tremor in his voice, he bade us “ Good-Night.” 


As these reminiscences would lose half their charm by being 
narrated in the third person, in the majority of instances I shall 
let Mr. Phelps speak for himself, always premising that I am 
absolutely dependent on my memory, and cannot be responsible 
for dates. 








REGNIER. 


Regnier. 


By CHARLES HERVEY. 


INCE the death of this eminent and deservedly popular 
comedian (April 27, 1885), his artistic career has been so 
fully and minutely recorded by the Parisian press that there 
remains but little to be said of him, either as actor or dramatic 
professor. In remembrance, however, of a friendship which 
lasted uninterruptedly between us for many years, I may be 
allowed to add a few personal recollections—small and insignificant 
as they may appear—to the general stock. 

I first met Regnier in 1844—a lohg time to look back upon—at 
which period I was engaged in collecting materials for a book on 
the theatres of Paris as they were then, and. was indebted to him 
for much valuable information which no one was better qualified to 
supply. He not only placed at my disposal his manuscript notes 
for a succinct history of the French stage, partly published in that 
excellent work “ Patria,” but. introduced me to the foyer of the 
Coméddie Frangaise, and secured for me a kindly welcome from his 
fellow sociétaires, not one of whom, I. believe, has survived him. 
He was then, if not at the height. of his reputation, at least 
progressing rapidly towards it ; he had already proved himself an 
unrivalled Scapin and Figaro, and in the modern repertory 
had largely contributed to the success of “ Une Chiine,” “ Les 
Demoiselles de St.. Cyr,” and.“ Le Mari a la Campagne.” Three of 
his greatest triumphs—Annibal in. “ L’Aventuriére,” Julien in 
“ Gabrielle,” and Noél in “La Joie Fait Peur ”"—were yet to come; 
but he had accomplished enough to entitle him to an exceptional 
position as one of the most brilliantly versatile actors and popular 
favourites of his day.. Gifted with a rare intelligence and an 
unerring tact, he succeeded by incessant efforts in combating and 
overcoming the natural defects of a harsh and unsympathetic voice 
and an inexpressive physiognomy. His gaiety was so communi- 
cative, and his exuberance of animal spirits so contagious, that 
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whatever character he undertook became, in the opinion of nine- 
tenths of those present, the principal feature of the piece. 

During the forty-one years of his ‘stay at the Théatre Frangais 
he appeared in no less than two hundred and fifty different parts, 
embracing every variety of type, and alternating “ from graveto gay, 
from lively to severe.” Many of these would assuredly have been 
considered below the dignity of a premier sujet, and contemptuously 
handed over by a less conscientious sociéfaire to one or other of his 
subordinates ; but with Regnier a perfect “ ensemble” was a sine 
qué non, and, provided that he could ensure this to his satisfaction, 
the part that fell to his share, whether important or not, was a 
matter of complete indifference to him ; and I remember a case in 
point. On the occasion of Firmin’s farewell benefit in 1845, the 
“Misanthrope,” one of the retiring actor's best personations | 
occupied the place of honour in the bills ; and the cast having been 
finally settled so as to include most of the leading members of the 
company, Regnier alone excepted, the latter declared that, 
sooner than be left out altogether, he would play the valet Dubois. 

“Dubois !” exclaimed Mdlle. Denain,the Céliméne of the evening 
“ you surely can’t be serious ; he has only one scene.” 

“ Besides,” suggested the raisonneur Mainvielle, “it is Mathien’s 
part.” 

“ Mathien* will give it up to ‘me for once,” quietly responded 
Regnier, “and I think I can make something of it.” 

As those acquainted with Moliére’s masterpiece are aware, the 
single scene in which Dubois figures offers little opportunity for 
effect, his mission being simply to announce to Alceste the arrival 
of a letter which he has forgotten to bring him, and at length 
remembers that he has left it at home. The substitution, however, 
of Regnier for the usual representative of the personage proved so 
attractive a novelty that his appearance was eagerly awaited by 
the audience ; and on his entrance, attired in the traditional green 
and gold stage livery, with a three-cornered hat and enormous 
jack boots, he was greeted almost as enthusiastically as the 
bénéficiaire himself. Every word he uttered was the signal for a 
roar of laughter ; his dazed and bewildered air when impatiently 





* A very useful actor of the Théatre Frangais in parts averaging from two to 
twenty lines. - Like the biographer of Dickens, who complained that the people would 
persist in spelling his name “Foster,” Mathien could never divest himself of the 
humiliating idea that the public invariably spoke of him as ‘‘ Mathieu.” 
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questioned by Alceste, and, above all, his comical display of 
disappointment when searching in vain for the missing epistle, first 
in each of his pockets, and, as a last resource, in his boots, were so 
irresistibly droll that the spectators screamed with delight, and even 
Firmin could hardly succeed in maintaining a semblance of gravity. 

Regnier had no faith in improvised effects, but insisted that on 
the production of a new piece the smallest details should be care- 
fully arranged beforehand, and nothing left tochance. During the 
rehearsals of Madame de Girardin’s “ La Joie Fait Peur,” the scene 
between him and Delaunay, where the latter, supposed to be dead, 
unexpectedly reappears, had been methodically regulated after the 
following fashion. While the old servant Noél (Regnier) is engaged 
in his daily task of dusting and putting in order the family sitting- 
room, his thoughts involuntarily recall to him his missing young 
master. “I see him now,” he says, “ the poor lad, returning from 
one of his excursions tired and half famished, and calling out, 
“Here I am, my good Noél, dying with hunger ; quick, give me an 
omelette!”’ At this moment Adrien (Delaunay) appears at the 
door, and, overhearing the soliloquy, gaily repeats thesame words ; 
and Noél, overcome by the sudden shock, turns round, and, recog- 
nising the new comer, falls insensible into his arms. 

In order to heighten the effect, it had been agreed that Delaunay 
should pause between each phrase, so as to give Regnier time to 
express pantomimically the sensations successively experienced by 
him, and even the number of seconds allotted to every separate 
pause had been exactly calculated; Adrien’s cue being to wait 
until he had said “ Quick, give me an omelette ” before holding out 
his arms to receive the fainting Noél. However, notwithstanding 
all these precautions, when the first night of performance arrived, 
either from nervous excitement or lapse of memory, Regnier en- 
tirely forgot the preconcerted plan, and on hearing the words “ Here 
I am,” turned suddenly round, and sank helplessly on the neck of 
his astonished and unprepared colleague, a movement so natural 
-and spontaneous that the whole house rang with applause. 

After the fall of, the curtain, Delaunay suggested that, as the 


unrehearsed effect had been so successful, they might as well try it 
-again., 


“No, no,” said Regnier, “the old way is the safest; the longer 
ithe public is kept in suspense the more they like it. I shall not 
forget myself another time.” 

NEW SERIES.—VOL, VI. Q 
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Nor did he. 

He once told me that his earliest experiences of the stage, far 
from giving him confidence in his own powers, had greatly dis- 
couraged him ; and that the turning-point in his career dated from 
his engagement in 1826 at Metz, where he became a favourite, and 
produced at the local theatre a little comedy, entitled “ Une 
Méprise.” “In 1831,” he said, “the opening of the Palais Royal 
introduced me to a Parisian audience, and I remained there four 
months, when, finding myself completely out of my element, I re- 
quested Dormeuil to cancel my engagement, which he only consented 
to do on the express condition that I should apply for the necessary 
permission to make my début at the Comédie Frangaise. I appeared 
there in November of that year as Figaro in ‘ La Folle Journée,’ 
and on the following evening played the same character in the 
‘ Barbier de Seville.’ Four years later I became soci#taire, and what 
has happened since you know as well as I do.” 

In the spring of 1845 he came to London with Madlle. Plessy, 
and treated the frequenters of the St. James’s to a round of his 
most popular characters, making an especial hit as Colombet in 
“Le Mari 4 la Campagne.” An extract from one of the letters 
written during his stay may be inserted here. “Thanks to the 
hints you gave me,I have been able to visit your theatres with 
some knowledge of the actors. I have seen Farren in two pieces, 
and need hardly say that I was delighted ; the entire Haymarket 
company, indeed, appeared to me excellent. Mr. Wallack of the 
Princess’s Theatre is an artist of unquestionable merit, and Mr. 
Webster, with whom I passed a pleasant evening at the house of 
his colleague Farren, charmed me beyond expression by his un- 
affectedly courteous manner and agreeable conversation. As for 
Mrs. Glover, with all my admiration for our own excellent Madame 
Desmousseaux, I must confess that in my opinion the doyenne 
of your stage is very far her superior.” 

In 1854, Regnier was appointed professor of declamation at the 
‘Conservatoire ; and eighteen years later, April 10, 1872, finally 
retired from the stage. Ata banquet specially organised by his 
fellow sociétaires, the manager, M. Perrin, presented him with a gold 
medal, one side of which bore his name, while on the other were 
inscribed the dates of his first and last appearance at the Comédie 
Frangaise, a distinction never before conferred on an artist of the 
“house of Moliére ;” and in the following August he received the 
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cross of the Legion of Honour. From that period until his death 
—with the exception of a short engagement as stage-director of the 
Théatre Frangais, which he only held for a few months—he de- 
voted himself entirely to his duties as professor, the best of his 
many promising pupils being unquestionably the elder Coquelin. 
In this capacity he became, if possible, more popular than he had 
been as an actor, and secured an undisputed monopoly as the only 
recognised instructor of theatrical aspirants. A word of encourage- 
ment from “ Monsieur” Regnier was regarded as a sure passport 
to future celebrity, and admission to his class considered an in- 
fallible stepping-stone to fortune. From the stage-struck appren- 
tice to Mdlle. Galochard, the would-be Céliméne of a porter’s /oge, 
varying the monotony of her existence by the diligent study of a 
well-thumbed dsochure from the emporium of M. Calmann Lévy, 
all were actuated by the same ambition, namely, that of obtaining 
by hook or by crook an introduction to “the” professor; after 
which, as a matter of course, the rest would be plain sailing. 

Nor were the labours of this indefatigable teacher confined to the 
Conservatoire ; private theatricals have always been the fashion in 
Paris, and in order to guarantee the success of a proverde, interpreted 
by some enterprising hostess and her friends, his co-operation was 
looked upon as indispensable. As a means of attracting people to 
these drawing-room exhibitions, some ladies did not even scruple 
to make an unauthorised use of his name, and delude their guests 
into the belief that the announced performance had been personally 
superintended by him. For instance, if you happened to meet 
Madame de————, one of the most untiring promoters of this 
species of entertainment (?), she would confidentially allude to a 
certain forthcoming soirée at which your presence was counted upon, 
the bait held out being either an original operetta or other dramatic 
novelty, in which M. le Comte and Madame la Marquise were to 
sustain the principal characters; and if, as might very well be the 
case, you ventured to express a mild disbelief in amateur histrionics, 
she would blandly insinuate that ifyou only knew who had kindly 
volunteered to act.as stage manager your doubts as to the success 
of the piece would immediately be dispelled. “I don’t mind telling 
you,” she would add with her most persuasive smile, “but please 
let it go no further, for he doesn’t wish it to be generally known ; it 
is Monsieur Regnier ! ” 

In addition to the little comedy already mentioned as having 
Q 2 
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been brought out at Metz, the subject of our notice produced, in 
collaboration with Paul Foucher, “La Joconde,” written expressly 
for the Théatre Francais, and “ Delphine Gerbet,” played at the 
Vaudeville in 1862; neither of them had more than a moderate 
share of success. Besides these, he contributed largely to the adap- 
tation of “ Mdlle. de la Seigliére,” to the “ Demoiselles de St. Cyr,” 
and to Octave Feuillet’s “ Péril en la Demeure”; he is also stated 
on good authority to have ensured the triumph of “La Joie Fait 
Peur,” by judiciously curtailing it from three acts into one. 

In private life, Regnier, or, more correctly, Francois Joseph 
Philoclés Regnier de la Bri¢re, was universally and deservedly 
popular, his kindly disposition and pleasant social qualities endearing 
him to a large circle of friends, among whom it is almost unneces- 
sary to cite his sincere admirers, Dickens, Forster, and Macready. 
He married a daughter of the clever painter Grevedon, and had 
three children, a son and two daughters, the elder of whom, a pretty 
and engaging girl, died in August, 1849, in her fourteenth year. At 
one period he was an industrious collector of books and other 
curiosities relating to the stage, and the modest apartment occupied 
by him for many years in the Rue Ventadour, close to the Italian 
Opera, was stored with them ; latterly, however, in consequence of 
the increasing demands on his time by professional engagements, 
he abandoned the pursuit with regret, and in the very last letter I 
received from him deplored his inability to cultivate so agreeable a 
resource, adding, with a touch of his old humour, that he must in 
future content himself with collecting—much against the grain— 
“grey hairs and wrinkles.” 
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The Author of ‘Home, Sweet 


. Home.” 


By W. C. MILLER. 


Home,” and a playwright of some celebrity in his day, was 
born in New York on April 9, 1791. He was the son of William 
Payne, a schoolmaster, who enjoyed the reputation of being the 
best teacher of elocution in that city. 

Payne had thus opportunities afforded him of acquiring the art 
of speaking in public with propriety and effect, which he turned to 
good account. Atthe school exhibitions, scenes from plays were 
occasionally given. In these, the boy had the leading part assigned 
him, owing to the precocious talent he displayed in acting, as well 
as in declamation ; but his father was averse to any member of his 
family adopting the stage as a profession. Payne, therefore, at the 
age of fourteen, was placed in the counting-house of a firm in 
which an elder brother was partner. 

The lad did not take kindly to mercantile life. He abandoned 
it, and entered college to complete his education ; but he remained 
there little more than a year, owing to the fact of his father having 
fallen in pecuniary difficulties, which rendered it necessary for the 
youth to push his fortunes in the world unaided. 

Just at this time, the fame of Master Betty, the young Roscius, 
reached the United States. This exercised a powerful influence 
upon Payne’s mind, and he became emulous of achieving an equal 
celebrity in America. He therefore directed his attention to 
studying for the stage. He likewise sought every opportunity that 
offered itself of playing in private theatricals. On one occasion a 
prominent member of the Boston Theatre Company happened to 
be present at an amateur performance in which Payne took part, 
and this gentleman was so struck with the lad’s histrionic talents 
that he gave him an introduction to the manager of the Park 
Theatre in New York. The result was that Payne obtained an en- 
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gagement at that house, and on February 24, 1807, he made his first 
public appearance as Young Norval, in the tragedy of “ Douglas.” 
The début was a complete success, and Payne played the part for 
several consecutive nights. 

From New York Payne went to Boston, where he appeared as 
Young Norval, and subsequently as Romeo and as Rolla. On the 
close of his engagement in Boston, he visited Philadelphia, Balti- 
more and Washington, drawing crowded houses in each of these 
cities. On his return from his tour in the South, Payne, for a few 
years, pursued his profession in New York, occupying his intervals 
of leisure in writing for the press. 

When two-and-twenty, Payne conceived the project of trying his 
fortunes on the English stage; and on the 17th of January, 1813, 
he sailed for Liverpool. At that time the United States and Great 
Britain were at war, and, although the packet-ship had a cartel 
when she arrived in port, Payne and his fellow-passengers were 
imprisoned. They were all, however, at the expiration of some 
days, released. 

Payne then made his way to London, having been, while in 
Liverpool, furnished by William Roscoe with letters of introduc- 
tion to John Kemble, Coleridge, Campbell, Southey, Lord Byron, 
and others. Through the influence brought to bear by some of 
these eminent men upon the management of Drury Lane, he, after 
considerable delay, obtained an engagement at that theatre, and 
he made his first appearance upon the London stage as Young 
Norval on the 14th of June, 1813. His reception was a very 
favourable one, the death scene, in particular, being considered 
finely played. Payne performed in the metropolis for a month ; he 
then made a round of the principal provincial theatres. After this, 
he proceeded to Dublin, where, in conjunction with Miss O’Neil, he 
played in various tragedies. 

Returning to London, after a brief absence, Payne found that, 
being no longer a novelty, his acting did not command the same 
measure of success as formerly. He therefore left the stage and 
visited Paris, in which city he was resident during the “Hundred 
Days.” 

It was at this period that Payne commenced his career as a 
dramatic author. His first attempt in this line was a translation of 
a French melodrama, under the title of “ The Maid and the Mag- 
pie” It was brought out at Covent Garden, and drew good 
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houses. Payne then wrote a tragedy, “ Brutus,” which was success- 
ful ; this, however, was chiefly due to the magnificent acting of 
Edmund Kean, for the piece had very little literary merit. Payne 
next translated a French drama, “La Famille d’Anglade,” to which 
he gave the name of “ The Accusation.” It was accepted by the 
management of Drury Lane, and had a fair run. Other plays 
—original or translations—followed in rapid succession from Payne’s 
prolific pen. Indeed, his contributions to dramatic literature during 
the nineteen years he spent in Europe amount to upwards of fifty. 
These productions, almost without exception, have sunk into 
oblivion. One, however, a clever little two-act comedy, “Charles 
II.,” still keeps possession of the stage. 

During Payne’s residence in London he had become acquainted 
with Charles Lamb, who kept up a correspondence with him for 
some years. The two characteristic letters given here—so far as I 
am aware—have never been hitherto published in this country. 
They were indited by Lamb in reference to a couple of melodramas, 
entitled respectively “ Ali Pacha” and “The Two Galley Slaves,” 


written by Payne. They are as follows :— 
1822, Thursday. 

** Ali Pacha” will do: I sent my sister the first night, not having been able to go 
myself, and her report of its effect was most favourable. I saw it last night—the third 
night—and it was most satisfactorily received. I have been sadly disappointed in 
Talfourd, who does the critiques in the Times, and who promised his strenuous 
services; but, by some damn’d arrangement was sent to the wrong 
house, and a most iniquitous account of Ali substituted for his, which, I am 
sure, would have been a kind one, The Morning Herald did it ample 
justice, without appearing to puff it. It is an abominable misrepresenta- 
tion of the Times that Farren played Ali like Lord Ogilby. He acted infirmity of 
body, but not of voice or purpose. His manner was even grand. A grand old 
gentleman. His falling to the earth when his son’s death was announced was as fine 
as anything I eversaw. It was as if he had been blasted. Miss Foote looked help- 
less and beautiful, and greatly helped the piece. It is going om steadily, I am sure, 
for many nights. Marry! Iwas a little disappointed with Hassan, who tells us he 
subsists by cracking court jests before Ali, but he made none. In all the rest, 
scenery and machinery, it was faultless, I hope it will bring you here, Ishould be 
most glad of that. I have a room for you, and you shall order your own dinner 
three days in the week. I must retain my own authority forthe rest. As far as 
Magazines go, I can answer for Talford in the New Monthly. He cannot be put out 
there. But it is established as a favourite, and can do without these expletives. I 
long to talk over with you the Shakespeare Picture, My doubts of its being a forgery 
mainly rest upon the goodness of the picture, The bellows might be trumped up, 
but where did the painter spring from? Is Ireland a consummate artist, or any of 
Ireland’saccomplices? But we shall confer upon it, I hope. The New Times, I 
understand, was favourable to Ali, but I havenot seenit. I am sensible of the want 
of method in this letter, but I have been deprived of the connecting organ by a prac- 
tice I have fallen into since I left Paris of taking too much strong spirits of a night. 
I must return to the Hotel de l'Europe, and Macow.  ~ 

How is Kenny ? Have youseen my friend White? What is Poole about? &c, 
Do not write, but come and answer me, 
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The weather is charming, and there is a mermaid to be seen in London. You may 
not have the opportunity of inspecting such a Poisarde once again in ten cen- 
turies. 

My sister joins mein the hope of seeing you. 

Yours Truly, 
C. Lams. 


Wednesday, 13th Nov., 1822. 

Dear P.—Owing to the inconvenience of having two lodgings, I did not get your 
letter so soon as I should. The India House is my proper address, where I am sure 
for the fore part of the day. The instant I got it I addressed a letter for Kemble to 
see my friend Henry Robertson. the treasurer of Covent Garden Theatre. He had 
aconference with Kemble, and the result is that Robertson, in the name of the 
management, recognised to me the full ratifying of your bargain: £250 for ‘* Ali” 
and the ‘‘ Slaves," and another piece which they had not received. He assures me 
the whole will be paid you, on the proportion or the two former, as soon as ever the 
treasury will permit it. He offered to write the same to you, if I pleased. He thinks 
in a month or so they will be able to liquidate it. He is positive no trick could be 
meant you, as Mr. Planche’s alterations, which were trifling, were not at all considered 
as affecting your bargain. With respect to “ Ali,” he was of opinion no money 
would be given for the copyright of it, as “ Ali” is quite laid aside. This explana- 
tion being given, you would not think of printing the two copies by way of recrimina- 
tion. He told me the secret of ‘‘ The Two Galley Slaves ” at Drury Lane. Elliston, 
if he is informed right, engaged Poole to translate, but before Poole’s translation 
arrived, finding it coming out at Covent Garden, he procured copies of two several 
translations of itin London. So you see here are four translations, reckoning yours. 
I fear no copyright would be got for it, for anybody may print it, and anybody has. 
Yours has run seven nights, and R. is of opinion it will not exceed in number of 
nights the nights of ‘‘ Ali’”—about thirteen. But your full right to your bargain 
with the management is in the fullest manner recognised by him officially. He gave 
me every hope the money will be paid as soon as they can spare it. He said a month 
or two, but he seemed to me he meant about a month. This is a mere business letter, 
so I will just send my love to my dear little wife at Versailles, to her dear mother, &c. 

Believe me yours truly, 
Cc. L. 


It will be observed that in one paragraph of the first of the above 
letters Lamb speaks of his having fallen into the habit “of taking 
too much strong spirits.” This unfortunate failing he did not 
succeed in overcoming. But, “ gin-soaked” as Carlyle coarsely 
says poor Lamb became in his later years, it may be well doubted 
if the “Sage of Chelsea” possessed so kind a heart, or was so ready 
to exert himself on behalf of a friend, as the man he reviles. 

But to return to Payne. It was at this time that he wrote 
“ Home, Sweet Home.” This beautiful and pathetic ballad was 
composed by him one dull October day, when living in humble 
lodgings in Paris, near the Palais Royal. The depressing influence 
of his surroundings, something in the very atmosphere, seemed to 
harmonise with his feelings of melancholy as he contemplated his 
solitary lot in life. These were instrumental in bringing forth the 
pathos and tender yearnings for home which characterise the 
ballad. As originally composed, it ran as follows :— 
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‘ Mid pleasures and palaces though we may roam, 
Be it ever so humble, there’s no place like home ; 
A charm from the sky seems to carry us there, 
Which, seek through the world, is ne’er met with elsewhere. 
Home ! home! sweet, sweet home! 
There's no place like home, there's no place like home. 


An exile from home, splendour dazzles in vain ; 

Oh! give me my lowly thatched cottage again 

The birds sing gaily, that come at my call, 

Give me them with the peace of mind, dearer than all, 
Home! home! etc, 


How sweet, too, to sit ‘neath a fond father’s smile, 
And the cares of a mother to soothe and beguile, 
Let others delight 'mid new pleasures to roam, 
But give me, oh, give me the pleasures of home, 
Home! home! etc. 


To thee I'll return, overburdened with care; 
The heart’s dearest face will smile on me there ; 
No more from that cottage again will I roam. 

Be it ever so humble, there's no place like home. 
Home! home! etc, 


The song was subsequently rewritten by Payne, and introduced 
into a play called “ Clari, the Maid of Milan,” which was sold by 


him, in 1823, to Charles Kemble, of Covent Garden Theatre, for 
$250. The piece was turned into an opera by the management, 
the music being composed by Henry Bishop. In, the opera the 
song was in the form we nowknowit. The new version ran thus :— 


Mid pleasures and palaces though we may roam, 

Be it ever so humble, there’s no place like home; 

A charm from the sky seems to hallow us there, 

Which, seek through the world, is ne’er met with elsewhere, 
Home! home! sweet, sweet home ! 

There's no place like home, there's no place like home. 


An exile from home, splendour dazzles in vain ; 

Oh ! give me that lowly thatched cottage again ; 

The birds, singing gaily, that come at my call, 

Give me them—and the peace of mind dearer than all ; 
Home! home! sweet, sweet home ! 

There's no place like home, there's no place like home. 


“Clari” had a long run, the chief ré/e being taken by Miss Maria 
Tree, whose singing of this simple ballad created a great sensation, 
gifted as she was not only with a beautiful and expressive face, but 
with a fine voice, which thrilled her hearers. More than one 
hundred thousand copies of the song, as set to music, were sold 
within a year of its publication. But, owing to the then existing 
state of the law of copyright, poor Payne reaped no pecuniary 
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advantage from this source, nor did even his name appear as the 
author. 

In the summer of 1832, Payne, after an absence of twenty years, 
returned to the United States nearly as poor as when he left it. 
However, a complimentary benefit was given to him in the Park 
Theatre, in New York, which had the result of putting some money 
in his purse. For the following ten years he supported himself by 
writing for the press, until, in 1842, he was appointed American 
Consul at Tunis. But this post he only held three years. Following 
the practice first introduced by General Jackson, who cynically 
declared that “ For the victors belong the spoils,” Mr. Polk, who 
had succeeded Mr. Filmore as President, dismissed almost every 
individual in the service of the Federal Government who had been 
appointed to office by his predecessor. Payne was not one of the 
few officials spared, and, having lost his consulate, he returned to 
America, where he resumed his former avocation as a contributor 
to various journals. 

But the exertions of several prominent citizens of Washington, 
who knew Payne’s private worth, and the claims he had upon his 
countrymen—as the only dramatist of any note whom America 
had, up to that time, produced—made strenuous efforts to get him 
reappointed Consul at Tunis. In these they were finally successful, 

In May, 1851, Payne left the United States to enter upon the duties 
of his office. This post, however, he did not fill long, his death taking 
place on the 9th of April, 1852, less than a year after his arrival at 
Tunis. He was buried in the cemetery of St. George in that city. 

After Payne had lain in a foreign grave upwards of thirty years, 
his countrymen came to the tardy resolve to have his remains 
removed to his native land. To Mr. W. Corcoran, a well-known 
philanthropic citizen of Washington, is due the initiation of the 
project and the credit of defraying all the expenses incidental to 
carrying it into execution. The necessary permission of the 
Secretary of State having been obtained, Payne’s ashes were brought 
to the United States, and on June.9, 1883, they found a resting- 
place in Oak Cemetery, Washington. At the same time a handsome 
monument, the cost of which was borne by public subscription, was 
raised to the memory of the author of “ Home, Sweet Home.” 


meee 
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“HUMAN NATURE.” 


A new and original drama in five acts and fourteen scenes, by Hesry Perit and Avaustvs Harris, 
produced at Drury Lane Theatre on Saturday, Sept. 12, 1885. 

Captain Temple Mr. Henry NeEvitte | Jim Buxton ... ... ... Mr. Reuben Incu 
Matthew Hawker... .... Mr. EpMunp LeatHes| Father er Mr. Wa. Morean 

Mr. J. G. GRAHAME Frank... +. «. Miss Maun E. Fisner 

Mr. J. H. Cuynps c =e «. «o. Miss Katie Barry 

- Mr. R.C Lyons Nellie Semple Miss IsasEL BATEMAY 

Horatio Spofkins Mr. Harry NIcwOoLLs | Cora Gre: «» «» Miss EMMELINE ORMSBY 
Joe Lambkin ... ... ... . Frep THORNE Maggie Wilkins Miss Marre ILLINGTON 
John Stone... ... .. . Henry ELmoreE | Mrs. Lambkin Miss Lizziz CLAREMONT 
Colonel Brandon . ARTHUR YATES Miss Amy McNegiuu 
Pat O'Connor 


- Gzoros Huntigy| Lucy... ... ... ... .. Miss Seuiva DELPHINE 

ah! sm se. ae, coe . H. J. TURNER. soe cee soee)6 Miss Minnze [ncn 

Captain Temple and his wife are ostensibly a very happy couple. They 
are model married folk, and are naturally fond of their only son, a pretty 
little fellow of a very talkative and interesting age. Now, Captain 
Temple, being on active service in the army, is much away from home. 
He is told off to climates which would injuriously affect his delicate wife, 
who during his enforced absence amuses herself, or allows herself to be 
amused, by the attentions of an intimate friend of her husband, one Paul 
de Vigne. Far be it from us to say that there is any harm on Mrs. 
Temple’s part in this innocent attachment. Women always have an 
answer ready when any such suggestion is made. It is the most platonic 
thing in the world. She dotes upon her absent husband, so why should 
she encourage the fervid Frenchman? At any rate, she does not 
discourage him, because he is at Mrs. Temple’s house and in Mrs. 
Temple’s society every day. A curiously fascinating woman is watching 
Mrs. Desdemona Temple and Mr. Cassio de Vigne. Cora Grey has a 
history. She was the schoolfellow of Mrs. Temple, and has renewed her 
acquaintance with her old friend. She has found her way to very com- 
fortable quarters, and is behaving herself with perfect propriety. Little 
does Mrs. Temple in her innocence know the history of Cora Grey ; 
little does she imagine that her old school friend has been passionately 
in love with, and yielded herself absolutely to, the man who subsequently 
fell in love with Mrs. Temple and married her. What reason is there 
that anyone should know such a secret save those to whom it belonged— 
the man and the woman? Cora Grey has erred, certainly, but she has 
repented of her error. She desires to inflict no injury on the woman who 
has supplanted her in the affection of the only man she has ever loved. 
All she desires is peace, and a true friendship with one and the other. 
Up to this time I cannot, with all due deference to the Pharisees, see that 
Cora Grey is much to blame. She has felt a strong, powerful love once 
in her life. She has tasted the sweetness of it; she cannot entirely 
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divest herself of its pleasant recollection ; there is somewhere hidden 
away in her heart an abiding love for the man who has done her the 
greatest possible injury that man can do to woman. She loves him, as 
only woman can love, in spite of his worst faults, and fate brings her mys- 
teriously to the very household where her trial of endurance will be the 
bitterest to bear. Here surely is human nature, let the professors of cant 
say what they will. The pebbles on the seashore washed away by one 
tide come back to the beach the next, and amidst the countless shells of 
Ocean some two companions are united on the selfsame shore. The ways 
of life are mysterious. It is not so very wonderful, after all, that Cora 
Grey should find herself the guest, the innocent guest, of the man who 
loved her and lied to her, and who wrapped up his falsehood in the 
convenient cloak of matrimonial sanctity. 

For who is the one to fling the first stone, and to pelt with the first 
handfuls of mud this sad, sweet woman, who only wants to be restful and 
forget ? Why, the very man from whom she ought to expect the most 
mercy ; the very lover who once swore that he loved her better than any 
woman on earth, and would be true to her and love her to his life’s end; 
the very man who made her young life a paradise, and to whom, in her 
trust, she yielded herself, body and soul. Cora Grey admits that her 
position in Captain Temple’s house is a questionable one. The world 
who saw the woman would admit it was a dangerous one. Allshe wants 
and all she asks is the pure friendship of the man who once loved her. 
She holds out her hand honestly to this man and asks him to bear with 
her a little for the sake of their old attachment. What does the gallant 
soldierdo? He gratuitously insults the woman he has ruined by his 
abominable selfishness. He flings her fall—that he has caused—in her 
face. He hints that her presence will contaminate his pure wife and 
innocent offspring. He shakes his immaculate clothes in the face of the 
wretched woman, who loves him still in spite of his cowardice and cruelty, 
and he bids her begone. Please God! this is not human nature or 
anything approaching to it. I shall be asked by the purists what should 
such a man do under the circumstances? I reply do anything but insult 
the woman and scarify the heart that once had overflowed with love for 
him. It is quite reasonable on the part of this immaculate married man 
that he should feel that the temptation of Cora’s presence would be too 
strong for him ; it is quite right on his part to protect his wife from the 
danger of such a syren. He might not feel strong enough to encounter 
the hazard of such a friendship. What then should he do? Why, go to 
her and gently represent the impossibility of such an arrangement, speak 
kindly to her, take her by the hand, wish her well, thank her for her trust, 
and bid her be of good courage. He should say, “I have done you the 
greatest wrong a man can do a woman, but I will keep your secret as I 
know you will preserve mine. Thank God you have not been socially 
injured by the selfishness that I have practised on you. The love that 
still rests in your heart nothing can efface. But there has arisen a great 
barrier between us. Our ways in life have parted. Here is the signpost, 
let us shake hands and separate. You may be strong enough for an act 
of friendship, but Iam_ not. I should be acting wrongly to the woman 
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who is my wife if I permitted myself to play with a temptation as great 
as this. Let us shake hands and part. Let there be no angry words 
between us, no bitterness, no recriminations. The past is past. The 
altar flame is dead, and there is no rekindling it. We may breathe upon 
the ashes, but there will be no flame any more. 


We know not whether death be good, 
But life, at least, it will not be. 
Men will stand, saddening as we stood, 
Watch the same fields and skies as we, 
And‘the same sea, 
Let this be said, between us here, 
One's love grows green when one turns grey, 
This year knows nothing of last year, 
To-morrow has no more to say 
To yesterday, 


Live and let live, as I will do, 

* Love and let love, and so will I. 
But, Sweet, for me no more with you ; 
Not while I live, not though I die, 

Good night! Good-bye! 


This is how a man who is gentle would part from such a woman. He 
would not tell her of her contaminating influence, and make her out a 
moral pestilence. He would not absolve himself from all his former 
sins by the pleasant penance of matrimony, or tell the poor, sad, 
repentant creature by his side that her presence under the roof that 
shelters wife and child is a direct insult to him. At least, I venture to 
say that he would not do so if he were a hero. Many men—countless 
thousands of men—would act as Captain Temple did. They do so every 
day. Half the wretchedness of life is caused by such men, who ruin 
women, who marry, and pose as preachers of morality. But they are no 
heroes. Captain Temple is lauded up tousasahero. He strikes his 
breast and thanks God he is not as other men are. He plumes his curls 
and goes to church on Sundays. He has covered himself with the veneer 
of respectability, and can afford to insult the woman who is not married 
and is not a mother—through his cruelty. Such men are not heroes, and 
it is astonishing to find them applauded for their misdeeds. But who 
can wonder at it when we are all under martial law; when we are tyran- 
nised over by the martinets of the Salvation Army, whose revolting 
doctrines have lately been discovered to the world. When Churchmen 
and Cardinals endorse the action of howling psalm singers ¢¢ hoc genus 
omne, and do not regret their error of judgment, we must not be 
surprised to find dramatists pandering to an age of cant. 

** Hell has no fury like a woman scorned.” The insults of Captain 
Temple turn Cora Grey into a devil. He might have saved her, but he 
damns her to all eternity. At once she has the game in her own hands. 
She knows of the De Vigne episode, and she can ruin the peace of mind 
of both husband and wife. Noone can defend such a woman, but she 
has been sorely tempted. From that moment the life of Captain Temple 
and his wife becomes utterly wretched, through the instrumentality of 
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the fiendish and insulted woman. He believes that his wife is carrying 
on an intrigue with De Vigne, and, owing to Cora’s malignity, he is 
brought face to face with what appears to be their guilt. At once comes 
discord. Temple is called out on active service,and divorces his wife. 
The poor thing is hunted about from place to place, and her child—her 
only comfort now—is torn from her by a rascally solicitor. On the field 
of battle, in the Soudanese campaign, Captain Temple meets the 
supposed seducer of his wife, disguised as the confidential friend and 
adviser of the Mahdi, and from his dying lips he receives the confession 
of his wife’s innocence. What more can he do then but hurry back to 
England to obtain forgiveness from the wife he has mistrusted, and 
receive the applause of his friends and countrymen for his heroic actions 
on the domestic hearth and the field of battle. But even then he cannot 
take his triumphs quietly. Cheered to the echo by a crowd at Charing 
Cross when marching into London at the head of his troops, and 
received back again to his wife’s arms, he must needs go back again and 
have one more slap at Cora Grey, and preach a few more moral platitudes 
before the curtain. I may be singular, but I have no more hearty con- 
tempt for anyone in the play than for the officer and gentleman who is 
chosen for its hero. I prefer the baby-farmer. For he has not the safe- 
guard of education and refined training. 

Apart from these purely ethical considerations, the play is an extremely 
good one, the best constructed, and the most interesting of any that 
Mr. Harris and Mr. Pettitt have given us. It is full of life and light, 
there are no tedious scences, the situations are sharp and direct, and the 
stage picture of the return of the Guards is one of the best things of its 
kind that has been seen on Drury Lane stage since melodrama took the 
place of Shakespeare and the poetical drama. And, moreover, there is 
many an opportunity for good, bold, striking acting. The actors are 
not subordinate to the scenic decorations; they are superior to them. 
The scene painter, though he does a great deal, does not do as much 
for the drama as Miss Isabel Bateman, who is admirable in several 
pathetic scenes, and moves the whole house to tears when she endea- 
vours to protect her child from harm. Miss Emmeline Ormsby is quite 
as good in a character of a totally different pattern, and suggests admir- 
ably the soul ruin of a woman who might have been saved by love but 
is ruined by uncharitable cruelty. The comic scenes of the play fall to 
Mr. Harry Nicholls and Miss Marie Illington, and they are delightfully 
played ina genuine light comedy fashion, and divested of all tedious 
vulgarity and exaggeration, but one of the best played of the smaller 
marked bits of character is the “‘ baby farmer” of Mr. Fred Thorne. It 
is a sound, natural, artistic bit of acting that deserves very high praise 
for its moderation and skilful colouring. Such a play, so varied, so 
intense in its emotional scenes, so picturesque, and so well acted, cannot 
fail to be successful. It suits the middle class, and from the great body 
of the middle class our playgoers are recruited. 
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Our Omnibus=Bor. 


I have received the following interesting memoir from Miss Wallis :— 
After some months’ study under the late Mr. John Ryder, I made, when 
barely sixteen years of age, my first appearance on” any stage, on the occa- 
sion of Mr. Creswick’s benefit at the Standard Theatre, September 4, 
1872. At three days’ notice I played Pauline to that gentleman’s Claud 
Melnotte. As I felt some doubt as to whether my nerves would be equal 
to the task of facing an audience for the first time, I stipulated that I 
should be announced under an assumed name, in case of failure. Ac- 
cordingly, when I went to the theatre I found that I was Miss Lydia 
Courtney. However, the success of this performance was so undoubted 
that that same night I was engaged to make my recognised début at the 
Queen’s Theatre in October. Previous to appearing there I made several 
appearances in Margate, under Mr. Ryder’s management, playing Rosa- 
lind, Pauline, and The Wife. At the Queen’s Theatre I appeared as 
Marguerite de Montcalm in Sir C. Young’s “ Montcalm;” as Mildred 
Vaughan in Watts Phillips’ “Amos Clarke”; and made a crowning 
success in my creation of Elizabeth in Colonel Bates Richards’ blank 
verse play of ‘‘Cromwell.” Mr. Clement Scott wrote in most eulogistic 
terms on these later performances in the Daily Telegraph. On the ter- 
mination of the season at the Queen’s, I was engaged by the late Mr. John 
Knowles, of the Theatre Royal, Manchester, to appear there in February, 
1873, as Marguerite in a grand production of “‘ Faust and Marguerite.” 
This ran for three months. Previous to leaving London, Mr. F. B. 
Chatterton (then lessee of Drury Lane and Adelphi Theatres) engaged 
me to appear in the autumn at Drury Lane Theatre, and to undertake 
the important ré/e of Cleopatra in “ Antony and Cleopatra,” which was 
produced in September 1873. So great was the success I achieved in this 
vole that Mr. Chatterton immediately offered me an engagement for the 
following seasons. At my request, afterwards, the agreement was altered 
to one season. Before the termination of my first autumn season at 
Drury Lane I appeared as Juliet for the first time. In the following 
Spring, in answer to numerous invitations from provincial managers, I 
made my first round of the principal provincial cities and towns, and 
appeared with brilliant success as Pauline, Juliet, Rosalind, and Julia. In 
Dublin the enthusiasm was unbounded. My appearance as Rosalind 
made a marked impression, the audience rising en masse from their seats 
to wave hats and handkerchiefs. In Belfast the horses were taken from 
my carriage, and crowds surrounded the stage door. Even when I was 
expected at rehearsals the street would be crowded, and ovations made 
when I appeared. On my benefit night Jury’s Hotel was surrounded by . 
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hundreds of people, who were ultimately dismissed only by my addressing 
them personally. Everywhere, indeed, I was received with the most 
flattering proofs of appreciation. On returning to town I reappeared at 
Drury Lane, in August, in a revival of Amy Robsart, and in that character 
was remarkably well received by the press and the public. This impersona- 
tion was followed by that of Edith Plantagenet, in Andrew Halliday’s adap- 
tation of “ The Talisman,” the play being called “ Richard Coeur de Lion.” 
Juliet and Mrs. Ford (‘‘ Merry Wives of Windsor”) were my other réles 
during this autumn season of 1874. In the following March “ Amy 
Robsart” was again revived for a short time by Mr. Chatterton. April, 
May, and June found me again seeking every opportunity of study by 
working hard in the provinces in the legitimate ré/es. To the classical 
vépertoire already named I produced in the provinces (and it was the first 
production for many years) ‘‘ Antony and Cleopatra” and ‘ Cymbeline,” 
the stage versions of which I arranged myself from the text, also a blank 
verse play, by Colonel B. Richards, founded on the opera of “ Norma,” 
For the sake of rest and information, I now madea tour of the Continent, 
visiting Germany, Italy (where, by the way, I saw “‘ Antony and Cleo- 
patra” played in Italian), Switzerland, France. Returning to England, 
I gave performances for the first time in the South and West of England, 
Plymouth especially making a great favourite of me. The tour was ex- 
tended through the principal cities and towns of the United Kingdom. 
The Christmas engagement at Belfast was marked by even more 
enthusiasm, if possible, than before, the quay on my departure being lined 
by hundreds of well-wishers, who even crowded on to the steamer to wish 
me bon voyage, and to congratulate me on my success. As we steamed 
away strains of ‘‘ Auld Lang Syne” and ‘“‘ Come Back to Erin” were sent 
lustily after us. Straight on I went with my work, feeling more in love 
with it every day; not merely (great at the same time as it was) the incen- 
tive of the approval of the people which urged me on, but I could 
honestly say, as I say now, that the appeal my art ever seemed to me to 
make to that which is the noblest and better part of us lifted the work 
done, or aspired to, out of the regions of the theatre, and made it rather 
a school for the heart and brain to be better and healthier. No where 
more than in Edinburgh can such true students of Shakespeare be found. 
Therefore, I have always felt very great gratification in remembering how 
well my impersonations of the great master’s heroines have been received 
there. In June, 1876, at Glasgow, in a performance of “Juliet,” I 
terminated this long tour. On the 17th of the following August I was 
married to Mr. John Lancaster, of Harputhy, Manchester. For sixteen 
months after my marriage I rested from my work. During this time I 
stayed some months in Paris, and took the opportunity of studying art 
as exemplified at the Théatre Frangais. I had also the good fortune to 
obtain an introduction to Mons. Regnier, and had the privilege of wit- 
nessing many a brave lesson and many grand hints given to his pupils. 
In October, 1877, I reappeared at the Theatre Royal, Manchester, and 
acted continually in the country until I made my re-appearance at Drury 
Lane in September, 1878, being engaged by Mr. F. B. Chatterton to 
appear as Hermione in a revival of “The Winter’s Tale.” I also played 
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Juliet, Desdemona, Ophelia, and Imogen. During the following vear, 
1879, I only made one or two visits to special towns. Notably I assisted 
in April at the opening of the New Theatre at Shakespeare’s birthplace, 
Stratford-upon-Avon, Helen Faucit, Barry Sullivan, and myself playing 
alternately “‘Much Ado About Nothing,” “As You Like It,” and 
“‘ Hamlet.” Later in the year I again had the pleasure of being associated 
with Miss Faucit’s rare appearances. Two performances of “As You 
Like It” were given in Manchester for the benefit of Charles Calvert. 
At the first Miss Faucit played, and on the second night I had the diffi- 
culty of being her successor in the part. The play was given by very 
distinguished amateurs, and to this day I can remember the bewilderment 
in which they felt themselves plunged by the different business of the 
two Rosalinds; how Mr. Lewis Wingfield was the Orlando; the late Mr. 
Tom Taylor, Adam ; Mr. Herman Merivale, Touchstone; and a host of 
other celebrities. Again, later on, I made a special appearance in Man- 
chester for the benefit of Mr. Tom Chambers. Mr. Henry Irving and 
Miss Terry played on one night “‘ Charles I.,” and on the next Mr. Barry 
Sullivan and myself played “‘ Much Ado.” I believe the benefit was a very 
big pecuniary success. During this year Mr. W. G. Wills had been at 
work on “Ninon” for me, and it was produced, with myself as the 
heroine, at the Adelphi Theatre, February 7, 1880, with highly gratifying 
success, and was subsequently no less well received on tour. The run of 
this piece was followed by an autumn and spring tour, when I was sup- 
ported by a large and most excellent company of my own. In the summer 
of 1881 I appeared at the Olympic for a short season in some of my 
legitimate parts. During the autumn tour that followed, to my répertoire 
I added “ Adrienne Lecouvreur.” This addition formed an opportunity 
for me to widen my artistic sympathies in ; indeed, there is hardly any other 
part in which, I am told, I play with greater fervour and intensity. During 
the year of 1882 ill health compelled me to rest forsome months. J was 
able to appear in the spring at Edinburgh and Glasgow two weeks each, 
but the autumn tour was cancelled. I did not appear until December, 
when I was seen for the first time in London as ‘Adrienne Lecouvreur at 
.a matinée at the Vaudeville. The impersonation was received with great 
favour, the Morning Post being especially enthusiastic over it, and George 
Augustus Sala, referring to the performance and my past successes in 
London, speaks of me as the best Adrienne on the English stage. Many 
ther flattering notices appeared. In the spring of 1883 I appeared in 
London in a series of matinées, my representation of Imogen especially 
delighting that veteran critic, Mr. Blanchard, who, not contented at 
writing a most flattering notice in the Daily Telegraph, confirmed his 
opinions in a most charming and much-valued note to me. A tour which 
commenced August 6, and terminated January 13, 1884, was then under- 
taken, when a new and entirely original play, written by Mr. J. W. 
Boulding and myself, entitled “‘ Wife and State,” was produced with une- 
quivocal success at the Lyceum Theatre, Edinburgh ; and from that time 
it has been included in my réfertoire. Ultimately we hope to present 
this piece to a London audience. I also added with wonderful success 
Isabella in ‘‘ Measure for Measure” to my répertoire ; the stage version 1 
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prepared from the text. The tour formed for last autumn, and which com- 
menced September 28, had not extended beyond the first five weeks, when 
I was most unfortunately seized with typhoid fever, and for several weeks 
I was considered to be in imminent danger. The company finished the tour, 
and when I woke from my illness in December it was to learn that one 
year’s absolute cessation from work was rigorously imposed upon me. By 
the sea breeze and trips to Paris (again to study art at the Théatre 
Frangais) have helped to lighten the tediousness of idleness to an active 
mind. And now having brought this memoir up to the present time, it 
only remains for me to state that Mr. Harris has arranged that I shall 
play ‘“‘ Denise” when that celebrated play of Dumas is done in London. 


The following memoir of Mr. E. L. Blanchard appeared in the Biograph 
for February, 1882 :—Mr. E. L. Blanchard is the king of the only fairies 
that are known to us in these days of snorting “‘ steam and piston-stroke.’”” 
He is a kind of London Oberon, and for certain weeks in the snow-time 
of the year keeps court and festival in the middle of the largest city that 
has ever yet been known. What become of his elves in the summer 
months we do not know, unless they “creep into acorn-cups and hide 
them there ;” but when the Christmas month comes round they obey the 
potent call of their master, and have done so for many years. Mr. 
Blanchard is not only ruler in Elfland, but he is the friend and philo- 
sopher of all good and sensible children who love and believe in the 
fairies that are under his power. 

Edward Leman Blanchard was born in London on Monday, the 11th 
December, 1820. He is the younger son of the late William Blanchard. 
For thirty-five years the father was one of the most sterling and legitimate 
actors in the brilliant company organised at the beginning of the century 
under the management of the Kembles, of Covent Garden, and for 
nearly as long a period the son has written all the comic annuals that have 
been successively produced at Drury Lane. In 1835 the father died, and 
the son realised that he had his own way to make in the world. About 
that time the oxy-hydrogen microscope was making some stir, and after 
vainly seeking some employment, the lad obtained an engagement with 
an exhibitor, who, with a capitalist, had speculated in one of these 
instruments, and proposed to give entertainments all over the country. 
His duties were of the “ general utility” kind, from the collecting of 
stagnant water full of water-beetles, efts, and other interesting creatures 
afterwards to be shown to the astonished rustics as the contents of a drop 
of pure water—to the delivery of the lecture itself, should the lecturer 
happen to be ill. The entertainment did not pay, and finally, when in 
the West of England, the capitalist and exhibitor retired in disgust, and 
young Blanchard was left without any money to find his way across the 
Mendip Hills to Bristol. Here fortune threw him against a scene- 
painter whom he knew. He borrowed half-a-crown,.and with this walked 
to London, taking three days over the journey. 

He then commenced operations for bread with the pen, a weapon that 
thousands grasp, but that only few can warm with life and meaning. The 
pen is a common thing in all our houses, but now and then there comes- 
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along a man who can make it more powerful than the rod of Prospero 
He can make marks with it on paper that no schoolmaster can 
teach. He can command spirits from the vasty deep—and they will 
come; he can do more than the old alchemists; for with his bit of steel 
and his little bottle of black liquid he can produce gold—and such gold 
too as will buy good beef in the market. But he must have the secret 
that is not learnt from masters and professors, but that each man must 
learn for himself or go without—the great secret of the at-one-ment with 
nature that made a‘ greater poet and philosopher of an English yeoman 
than has ever yet been produced by the combined learning of all the 
colleges of the whole world. 

Even as a boy, Blanchard had enough power over the pen to serve his 
turn—to earn his living. Between his seventeenth and twentieth years 
he produced as many as thirty dramas, farces, and burlesques ; and these 
were not profitless labours either. They may not have been sprinkled 
with gems of thought, but they represented work paid for. Under the 
nom-de-plume of Francisco Frost, he also wrote a number of pantomimes 
for one or other of the minor theatres. In 1841 he was so well known as 
a dramatic writer that he was retained at the Olympic Theatre as the 
stock dramatist. In addition to writing for the stage, he was making the 
most of his leisure by contributing to periodicals. At the end of 1841, 
being then only in his twenty-first year, he was editing a literary 
miscellany, published every Saturday, and entitled Chambers'’s London 
Fournal, which lived for about a year and a half. While busy with his 
weekly journal, there was produced at the Olympic Theatre a one-act 
farce of his called “ The Artful Dodge,” in the enjoyment of which no 
doubt many of our readers have made themselves red in the face. A year 
afterwards he wrote for the same theatre, in ridicule of the melodrama- 
tists of that time, a droll piece of work called “ Pork Chops, or a Dream 
at Home.” Then followed a number of dramatic pieces of all sorts, as 
some of the titles will show: ‘The Road of Life,” “Angels and 
Lucifers,” ‘‘ Game and Game,” “ Magic Mirror,” “ The Invisible Client,” 
“Jack Noakes and Tom Styles,’ “‘The Cobbler of Coblenz,” 
“ Cinderella,” “‘ Babes in the Wood,” “* The Merchant of Venice, melodised 
for the Million,’ “Jack and the Beanstalk,” and “Faith, Hope, and 
Charity ; or, Chance and Change.” 

Altogether apart from stage work, Mr. Blanchard has hada great love 
for writing such matter as finds its way into the comic press, and he has 
contributed to most of the comic sheets that for a time tried to success- 
fully strive against Punch. One of these productions (uz) has lived, 
and to this Mr. Blanchard has contributed a great deal of sprightly 
matter worthy the title of the sheet. He has also been tempted towards 
literary work of a very different kind. He edited “ Dugdale’s England 
and Wales Delineated,” and also “ Willoughby’s Shakespeare,” each work 
being a really laborious undertaking. Turning from this sober and steady 
work, he has been incited to rival the prophecies of Zadkiel, the star-seer, 
the flood-teller, the famine and war prophet, and when twenty-four years 
old started the mystic and awe-inspiring Astrologer, and Oracle of Destiny. 
On the title-page was a long-bearded and ancient man with the stars 
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around him, and who looked as though he could read them easily, and 
would eat them also, if necessary. Scores of people went every week to 
the office, which was at 11, Wellington Street North, to seek the advice: 
of the venerable dealer in destiny. They never found him, however; he 
was always out. They no doubt occasionally saw a slim and beardless 
young man, but it never occurred to them that he was the old reader of 
the stars any more than they suspected he was the man in the moon. In 
another field of work Mr. Blanchard has confessed, in his own amusing 
way, how he once created a new animal—the octoped. He had a block 
given him which he had to introduce into an article on natural history, 
and as far as he could make out the representation was that of an animal, 
with eight feet. As there was no information to be obtained on the 
subject, he had to fit his matter to the illustration, and accordingly 
described what he called an octoped. Some time after he discovered 
that the appearance of this extraordinary creature was due to the engraver, 
whose knife, in cutting the block, had slipped, and so created the 
additional feet. 

Turning from astrology and fate, we find Mr. Blanchard in a very 
common world—writing guide-books. Having produced a number of 
‘‘ Bradshaw’s Descriptive Railway Guides,”’ he wrote “ Adams’s Illustrated 
Descriptive Guides to the Watering Places of England, and Companion 
tothe Coast.” This appeared in 1848, and another edition of the work 
was called for in 1855. In the last-named year he also produced 
*«Adams’s Illustrated Descriptive Guide to the English Lakes.” He also 
wrote “ Adams’s Descriptive Guide to the Environs of the Metropolis.’” 
During the year of the first great International Exhibition he produced 
‘* The Stranger’s and Visitor's Conductor through London.” In 1859 was 
published his ‘‘ Adams’s Descriptive Guide to the Channel Islands, the 
Isle of Wight, and the Isle of Man.” With the toil of putting together 
matter-of-fact guide books (which contained, however, a good deal of 
pleasant gossip) he had the amusement of producing such books as “‘ The 
Carpet Bag, crammed full of Light Articles for Shortening Long Faces 
and Long Journeys,” and a “Handy Book on Dinners and Diners at 
Home and Abroad, with Piquant Plates and Choice Cuts.” These were. 
followed by two novels, ‘‘ Temple Bar” and ‘‘Man without a Destiny.” 

It should have been stated that at twenty-five Mr. Blanchard was 
already editing the Mew London Magazine, which lived for about twelve 
months. During its existence Albert Smith was one of its contributors. 
Mr. Blanchard has played many parts—editor, compiler, essayist, lyristy 
critic, novelist, and dramatist ; and still there is another kind of work yet 
to be mentioncd—such, for instance, as ‘“‘The Carpet Bag and Sketch 
Book,” which he wrote for Mr. W. S. Woodin, and “The Seven Ages of 
Woman,” which he produced for Miss Emma Stanley, Other entertain- 
ments he has put together, but the two we have named are his best. “A 
Norrible Tale” is from his pen, and a drawing-room play entitled ‘‘ The 
Three Temptations.” Running through this strange mass of diversified 
work is the long line of pantomimes, for which Mr. Blanchard has won a 
separate and special reputation. He has not only given Drury Lane all 
its comic annuals for more than thirty years, but he has occasionally 
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supplied other theatres with pantomimes. Prolific and diversified as he 
chas been in his dramatic work, he has never dramatised a novel nor 
adapted anything from the French. It may be added that since 1858, 
Mr. E. L. Blanchard has remained on the Literary Staff of the Daily 
Telegraph, and that for more than fifteen years he has contributed weekly 
essays on “ London Amusement,” to the Birmingham Daily Gazette. 

It should be mentioned that Mr. E. L. Blanchard had the rare good 
fortune in later life to marry the lady who was the object of his affection 
in youth, and to whom were dedicated his earliest lyrics, published more 
than forty years ago. For some time past Mrs. E. L. Blanchard has been 
a leading member of the Committee of ‘‘The Women’s Emigration 
Society,” and, chiefly through her influence, and her practical knowledge 
of a subject becoming every day of more importance to the feminine 
community in this country, several thoysands of young women who could 
find no employment in the United Kingdom have been placed in most 
advantageous situations in the British Colonies. 


Mr. Henry Turner sends the following note on the veteran 
actor, William Creswick :—I first saw William Creswick in the 
year 1847. The theatre was the Princess’s, and the play Lord 
Byron’s ‘ Werner,” with Macready in the title réle. Gabor was. 
represented by Ryder, while Ulric was played by Creswick. It was 
with considerable interest I watched his first entrance, for rumour 
had sounded his praises anent his efforts at the far distant Sadler’s. 
Wells, then under the management of Phelps and Greenwood. I ex- 
perienced a slight feeling of disappointment as I contrasted his short 
stature as compared with the commanding presence of James. 
Anderson in the same part. But I had not listened to a dozen spoken 
lines ere I was convinced that a capable actor was before me. 
Especially I admired the easy grace of his bearing as he acknowledged 
his cordial reception, and then the self-possession with which he 
leant against the wing on the left side, looking off the stage, 
waiting till it was his cue to speak. For many years he was one of 
my dramatic idols, and the greatest proof that he was a performer of 
ability is that he played in conjunction with such artistes as Macready, 
Phelps, Helen Faucit, and Mrs. Nisbett. I am afraid to say how 
many times I have seen him play Claude Melnotte at the Haymarket 
to the original Pauline of the “‘ Lady of Lyons,” Helen Faucit. When 
he played with Phelps in “ Othello” the two actors were accustomed 
to alternate the parts of Othello and Iago, although I think both per- 
formers were seen to the best advantage when Phelps played lago- 
and Creswick Othello. The fiery, impetuous style of the latter suited 
the character of the jealous, excitable Moor, while the cold, sarcastic 
phlegm of Phelps gave point to the speeches of Iago. Then it was a 
great treat to see these two admirable performers in Brutus and 
Cassius. Here again they were best fitted when Phelps played the 
cool, impassible Brutus, and Creswick the hasty and impulsive 
Cassius. A favourite character of Creswick’s was Joseph Surface, 
which always fell to his lot when a regular member of the Hayniarket. 
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company. He was undoubtedly one of the best, if not the best, 
Master Walter ever seen on the boards. A notable cast of the ** Hunch- 
back ” was the one I witnessed at the Haymarket:—Master Walter, 
Creswick; Clifford, Howe; Tinsel, Alfred Wigan; Julia, Helen 
Faucit ; and Helen, Mrs. Nisbett; and, I think, Fathom, Compton. 
I remember a leading journalist, speaking of the acting of Creswick 
in the fourth act, said:—‘ More powerful acting has rarely been 
witnessed,” And here I must pause to record that I am no more blind 
to the faults, artistically considered, of William Creswick than a father 
is blind to the faults of a favourite child. He was more stagey than 
his great model, William Macready. He was occasionally hard and 
somewhat artificial, reproducing in an exaggerated form the worst 
faults of his great prototype. But he possessed in a greater degree 
than I have ever witnessed (except Macready in ‘“‘ Werner ”’) the rare 
gift of five—great earnestness, with enthusiasm, and an exalted idea 
of his noble profession. No actor has ever made me thrill like Creswick 
did in the farewell scene of ‘‘ The Lady of Lyons,” in some lines in 
* Virginius,” and in the famous scene in ‘“‘Romeo and Juliet,” when 
he casts himself on the ground, “taking the measure of an unmade 
grave.” In the great scene with Iago, in the third act of ‘ Othello,” 
the effect was a perfect crescendo of excitement, causing the audi- 
ence to applaud for several minutes, while Othello sank exhausted 
on the couch, in the conventional fashion. His Julian St. Pierre was 
a picturesque and powerful rendering of the part. I chanced to be 
present at the funeral of T. P. Cooke in Brompton Cemetry some 
twenty-two years ago. I suppose there was a larger attendance of 
the dramatic profession than was ever seen on a similar occasion. 
Every actor and actress in London, of any repute, in deep mourning, 
was present. Immediately the last mourning coach had entered the 
gates, the actors prepared to walk, bare-headed, four abreast in the 
rear of the cortége. I could not help being quietly amused at the 
matter-of-course manner in which Creswick assumed his proper posi- 
tion of walking in the first four. I remember that Webster and 
Buckstone occupied seats in one of the mourning coaches. Many 
years ago a Mr. Kempster (father of Ely Kempster, who till lately 
adorned the boards of Toole’s Theatre, till she made her exit through 
the porch of Hymen) called on William Creswick with a view to 
adopting the stage as a profession. In the course of conversation the 
actor thus syllogistically stated his views of the art of acting :— 
“« Acting is an art, or it is not an art. If it is an art, everybody cannot 
do it ; if it is not an art, everybody can do it. As everybody can’t do 
it, therefore it is an art.” Thereis an admirable portrait of Creswick 
in the National Portrait Gallery at South Kensington. It is a three- 
quarter length, painted many years ago, and will give a good idea to 
the present generation. of the enthusiastic Shakespearian student in 
his youthful days. William Creswick has been seen so little of late in 
London that to the rising generation of playgoers he can only be a 
name, conveying no associations, and reviving no memories. At the 
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age of seventy-two he is about to have a benefit, under special patron- 
age. In the few hasty lines I have written I have endeavoured to 
sketch the merits of the admirable actor and excellent man, and to 
assure the youthful playgoers who may be present at the forthcoming 
performance that when they gaze on William Creswick as he bows 
his acknowledgments, they behold one of the worthies of the stage, 
who has afforded delight to thousands in bygone years, an enthusiastic 
votary of his profession, a deep-thinking Shakespearian student, an 
excellent man, and a perfect gentleman. 


Ihave received the following notes from my amiable correspondentin Mel- 
bourne :—‘“‘ La Fille du Tambour Major,” which followed “‘Iolanthe” at the 
Theatre Royal, was but a partial success, yet managed to keep the boards 
until July 11th, when Mr, Dion Boucicault made his first appearance in 
the Australian colonies in his own drama, ‘‘The Shaughraun.” It is. 
needless to say that his venture has proved successful in the extreme, and 
crowded houses await him nightly. Miss Nina Boucicault is scarcely up 
to our standard of excellence in the parts entrusted to her; but Mr. 
“Dot” Boucicault has made a favourable impression. On July 25th Mr. 
Boucicault staged his latest comedy, “ The Jilt,” but it did not suit our 
critical tastes. The first two acts were excellent, but the remainder are 
devoted entirely to horseflesh, for the comedy is racy, and, to coin a term, 
“Flying Scud”-dy. On August 3rd “ Colleen Bawn” replaced “The 
Jilt,’ and is now running. Miss Nina appears as Eily O’Connor, Dion 
the younger as Danny Mann, and Miss Agnes Thomas—a capable actress. 
—as Ann Chute. Mr. Boucicault can have no reason to complain of his 
reception in these colonies; it has been hearty, well-intentioned. The 
Theatre Royal is crowded nightly to see him, and he gains as much 
applause as the heart of an actor could desire. The students of the 
University packed the gallery one evening, and serenaded him with a 
choice selection of Irish and profane melodies. Of the ladies— Misses 
Agnes Thomas and Horndyke—he brought with him we speak in terms of 
high praise ; but the male members of his company are disappointing. 
“‘ Arrah-na-Pogue ” is to be the next drama presented. Mr. Geo. Darrell, 
who recently played at your Grand Theatre and met with an accident, 
wooed fickle Fortune at our Opera House on June 27th with an original 
Australian drama, “The Squatter,” which was damned off-hand. On July 
18th ‘‘ The Sunny South,” the drama he played in London, was revived 
and drew fair houses for two weeks, but gave way on August 1st to another 
original drama, “‘ Back from the Grave,” an improbable mesmeric and 
clairvoyant play, which received worse treatment than “The Squatter.” 
Mr. Darrell closes his season on August 8th, and goes to Adelaide. On 
August roth Mr. Geo. Rignold revives “‘ Confusion” at this theatre. The 
Bijou Theatre has been given over to a revival of miscellaneous operas until 
August 3rd, when Miss Geneviéve Ward opened her farewell season in 
Melbourne with “ Forget-me-Not.” Her success has been as great as 
before, and, what is more, as profitable. ‘ Mammon” is to be her next 
attraction. Emerson’s Minstrels have been doing good business at St. 
George’s Hall; and a troupe styling themselves “The Acrial Beauties ” 
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—a mixed minstrel company, the ladies of which recline in hammocks 
and sit on swings—have been pleasing people who like that 
sort of thing. The Opera Company lately at our Theatre Royal are 
playing “ Iolanthe” at the Royal in Sydney. Mr. Frank Thornton has 
made the hit of the season in that city with “The Private Secretary,” 
which he is playing at the Gaiety.” A Comedy Company at the Opera 
House are playing a version by Mr. Phil Day of Alfred Hennequin’s 
“Les Trois Chapeaux” under the name of “ Mixed.” I should not be 
surprised if this turn out a version of Dove and Maltby’s “Three Hats.” 
Adelaide, the third of our cities, 1s quiet so far as regardsthe drama. Mr. 
Geo. Rignold and Miss Kate Bishop are appearing in “Called Back” at 
the Theatre Royal, Mr. John F. Sheridan is playing ‘‘ Fun on the 
Bristol” at Garner’s Theatre, and Mr. G. A. Sala is lecturing at the 
Academy of Music. Mr. Wybert Reeve is the only actor of any note on 
tourin New Zealand. Mr. Harry Rickards is now appearing in Brisbane. 
M. Henri Kowalski, assisted by Madame Poussard, is giving pianoforte 
recitals at our Town Hall; and Concert-Meister Kruse, of the Berlin 
Conservatorium—a Victorian native —is also giving a series of perform- 
ances at the same place. Mr. Pinero’s comedy, ‘‘ Lords and Commons,” 
is in rehearsal for production at our Opera House. 


Regretfully enough I can say nothing good of “The Japs,” recently 
produced at the Novelty Theatre, and arranged in order to make us 
all laugh as we cheerfully did at the “Babes” last year at Mr. Toole’s 
Theatre. In the first place, I do not understand the mania for Japanese 
pieces. Years ago there was a Japanese craze, but it has died out, 
In decorative work Japan has ceased to have much influence. Women 
with jet-black hair are not very fascinating to English tastes, and few 
refined minds care for the artistic monstrosities that modern Japan pro- 
duces. We admire their bold and beautiful scheme of colour, but all 
their best workmanship in lacquer and bronze is wasted on hideous 
forms, dreadful dragons, and antideluvian devils. A bit of Japanese 
drapery is lovely to behold, but a household is made hideous by bar- 
barous ornamental designs. Even the “ Mikado” came rather late in the 
day, when the Eastern curiosity mania was dying out. The new bur- 
lesque has not contributed to the feeble joke, and it is sad to see 
Mr. Brough, Mr. Edouin, and Miss Alice Atherton wasting their talent 
on such dreary childishness. I should think that ‘‘ The Japs” was even 
too silly for the ordinary patrons of these essentially tedious entertain- 
ments, and who regard the modern music-hall, with its collar grinning 
horseplay as the ve plus ultra of fun. 


Miss Lily Tinsley is to be congratulated on her first flight in the fields 
of the drama, and she has been warmly welcomed to the boards of the 
Surrey Theatre. She has found a clever, suggestive, and experienced 
collaborateur in Mr. George Conquest, who has helped her to arrange 
“‘ Devil’s Luck” for the stage. It is a drama of the old-fashioned Surrey 
type, full of murder, abduction, child stealing, lying and slandering, and 
it is moreover disfigured by one of the false moral heroes who appear to 
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be the product of the age. A weak young man who is condoled with on 
account of the necessity of leaving the woman he has deceived and 
marrying some one else for whom he does not profess to care a farthing, 
is a not very interesting specimen of humanity. The acting is very much 
better than could have been expected. Mr. George Conquest revels in 
pathetic characters, and a Mrs. Bennett, who is cast for the heroine, is an 
actress of decided intelligence and considerable power. Those who 
would sup bountifully on horror, and in the course of a few hours 
drink in incessant excitement, should see “ Devil’s Luck.” 


I have received the following interesting letter from Mr. William 
Douglas :—There are one or two errors in Mr. Austin Brereton’s account 
of the late Richmond Theatre which, as a matter of historical record, you 
may think it worth while to correct. The theatre was first opened Satur- 
day, June 15, 1765, with “Love in a Village,” a prologue written by 
Garrick (which may be found in Zhe Gentleman’s Magazine), and a farce 
—probably “The Mock Doctor, as that was played the following week. 
It was at first called the New Theatre, Richmond Green. The name 
King’s Theatre was conferred upon it by Penley, who succeeded Klanert 
in the management. The old theatre on the hill continued open as late 
as 1767. On June 6 in that year, Shuter spoke a prologue there, in which 
the plainness of the building was contrasted with the splendour of the 
new fhouse. In THE THEATRE for 1881, there is a list of some of the 
principle performers who appeared on the boards of the late theatre. 
Certainly Garrick never acted there, though he visited the house to see 
his pupil, Cautherly, during Love’s management. The performances at 
Richmond were regularly advertised in the London papers from the 
opening night until long after Garrick quitted the stage. The name 
Hearon, page 124, is a mistake for Fearon. 


Mr. F. H. Celli, who is just now in superb voice, and, having recovered 
from a serious accident, is ready and well enough to act again, meditates 
an instant trip to America, where he will be warmly welcomed. Such 
singers and actors are rare on the operatic stage. He takes with him in 
his portmanteau a new opera, written by two Frenchmen who are anxious 
to have their work performed in English before it is produced in Paris, 
where it has been accepted without a moment’s hesitation. I do not 
wonder at that, for the music is charming, and I am confident will make 
a stir when it is heard. The clever composer is M. Ivan Caryll, who is 
known as the author of some delightful songs. The opera is light, but it is 
high-class work, and is not disfigured by inane jokes or empty vulgarity. 
Mr. Celli will be accompanied to America by M. Caryll, who is anxious 
that American impresarios shall hear his work. At present there is little 
market for such operas in England, but the time will come when we shall 
have romantic opera on the lighter lyric stage. 


sng Pee 
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Far from the Footlights. 


WANDER by the northern wave, 
When all the, seas are lashed to fury, 

And wonder how the “ gods ” behave 

At “Human Nature” in Old Drury. 
I seem to see the curtain rise 

On Pettitt and Augustus Harris ; 
The while the spectacle outvies 

The best that can be done in Paris. 


I seem to see the critics there, 

Old friends whom duty bids attend all 
First nights ; they watch the play with care— 
My Scott, my Brereton, and my Bendall. 
Then off they rush and each man writes ; 
The busy brain the swift pen urges ; 

While I, unwitting of first nights, 
Am idling where the ocean surges. 


And then the suppers when the work 

Is o’er, at Beefsteak or the Garrick. 
Description of such scenes I shirk ; 

*Twould need, methinks, a bard Pindaric 
To chronicle the wit and chaff, 

The flow of soul, the feast of reason, 
The banter and the hearty laugh, 

That ushers in the Autumn season. 


I see the wide Haymarket stage, 

The scene of busy work and bustle, 
And Comyns Carr, I dare engage, 

Is much with Bashford and with Russell. 
I’ve seen a many score of plays, 

Some whose success was not quite certain ; 
But dare prognosticate “ Dark Days” 

Will bring my friend before the curtain. 


And as I let my fancy range 

Orer all the spots I love so dearly, 
The thought of theatres seems strange, 

And all the actors phantoms merely. 
For lo! across the sunlit sea 

The white sails pass in panorama, 
And life in London seems to me 

A scene in some forgotten drama. 


H. SAVILE CLARKE. 
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‘‘Were my whole life to come one heap of troubles, 
The pleasure of this moment would suffice, 
And sweeten all my griefs with its remembrance.” 


NAT LEE. 


FROM A PHOTOGRAPH SPECIALLY TAKEN FOR “THE THEATRE” BY BARRAUD, 
263, OXFORD STREET, w. 





